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WHIRLAWAY 


WH | R LAWAY (Pittman-Dahliadel). A real contender for the 


for 1942 


All Dahliadel Introductions 
bought from us are guar- 
anteed to be satisfactory to 
you, and you are to be the judge whether 
they are worthy of a place in your garden. 


Credit will be issued for any variety prov- 
ing unsatisfactory. 


You cannot lose by trying Dahliadel new 
varieties this way. Buy Dahlias with a 
Real Guarantee. They prove themselves 
worthy or they cost you nothing. 


We have such implicit faith in our cus- 
tomers and have so proven these varieties 
that we can afford to make this offer. 


largest bloom class as this Informal Decorative 


grows easily 11 x 6 in field culture, and has everything you can 
ask for—wonder!ul vitality, bush growth and fine stems. Color is 
between soft lemon and sulphur yellow, with beautiful glossy dark 


green foliage resembling holly. 
Root $10.00; Plant $3.50 


MOZART (Dahliadel). The long 


looked for true Ball dahlia 
in white. Sturdy growth, strong erect stems. 
Holds good centers until frost. A real acqui- 
sition to the Ball group. Grows naturally 
442 x 3 inches on bushes about 3! ft. tall. 
Plenty of blooms from the beginning of the 
season until frost. Cert. at West Va. 


Root $5.00; Pot Root $3.35: Plant $2.00 


PEACH DAWN (Dudley - Dab. 


liadel). A unique 
form and most pleasing Semi-Cactus of rosy 
flesh suffused soft rose, giving the effect of 
soft salmon pink. Flowers of useful size 
8 x 5 on strong stems. Centers are always 
full and complete. Certified at East Lansing. 


Root $10.00; Plant $3.50 


PEACH DAWN 





ie | 


KING DAVID 


KING DAVID (Corbett - Dah- 


liadel). A stun- 
ning 9 x 5 Formal of regal color. Rich 
deep purple inclined to violet purple which 
does not fade. Is of good substance, regu- 
lar in form, and unusually early. Grows 
about 412 ft. with plenty of stem for cutting. 


Root $10.00; Pot Root $6.75; Plant $3.50 


Our popular Miniature and Single Intro- 
ductions will be featured in the next issue, 
so watch for Little Susan, a Miniature 
Formal of soft Tyrian rose, Orangeade, the 
best orange Collarette we have seen, 
Bachelor Girl, an appealing 5 inch orange 
Single, and Jersey Maid, finest Bi-color 
Miniature Single in a clear bright lemon 
yellow and white. 


These will be fully illustrated and de- 
scribed in our 1942 Catalog ready in 
February. 


Send for Advance Price List now. 


DAALIADEL NORSERIES 
W.W.Maytrott. Box 24 VINELANDN.L 





» AHLIAS 





PINK ELEPHANT (Gitfin-Dahliadel). For both size and 


beautiful deep rose pink hits the mark. Brighter than Kathleen 
Norris, and blooms grow 12 x 7 in field culture, and plenty of them. 
A compact grower that is sure to please. 

Root $10.00; Pot Root $6.75; Plant $3.50 


WINTER MORN (Dahliadel) A new 


Frau Ida Mansfield 72 x 4 with the same 
good qualities of its parent. and plenty of 
An unusual keeper for a Cactus 
A deep flower most appealing in 
Won a first in the Seedling Cactus 
Class at Washington, D. C. 


Root $7.50; Pot Root $5.00: Plant $2.50 


PINK PROFUSION (Cordes - Dan. 


Jersey Beauty we have been looking for a 
pink for cutting, that would be different and 
yet have all Beauty’s good qualities, but 
branch more readily and produce more 
This Formal of intense salmon 
pink edged deep rose pink develops a cream 
center as it fully opens. Perfect centers, 
sturdy growth, and glossy dark foliage 
makes it very popular. 


Root $10.00; Pot Root $6.75; Plant $3.50 













PINK ELEPHANT 


this Informal Decorative in a 


white sport of 


liadel). Since 


PINK PROFUSION 
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GIVE OR GET A 


Christmas PUPPY 
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Chaperone will keep him 


off the Furniture 


Just sprinkle Powder Chaperone lightly 
on rugs, chairs, beds, sofas—whatever 
you want to protect. Harmless. Prac- 
tically odorless and invisible to hu- 
mans. But dogs don’t like it and learn 
to stay away. Send $1 for generous 
package—several months’ supply. Sud- 
bury Laboratory, Box 655, So. Sudbury, 
Mass. 


USE POWDER CHAPERONE 





Prevent Cat Damage 
















protects chairs, beds, 
curtains, table legs, etc. 
Just sprinkle Pussy Scat 
lightly wherever your cat 
sheds hairs or does damage 
with his claws. You don’t 
see it—don't smell it, but 
Pussy does—and learns to 
stay away. SEND NO 
MONEY. Order Pussy Scat 
C.O.D., $1 plus postage, 
4 several months’ supply. (Or 
& send $1, we pay postage.) 
». Sudbury Laboratory, P. O. 

Box 655,. So. Sudbury, 
. Mass. ste 





shrubs, 


~ flowers, 
evergreens 





You may think it's "winter 
kill", but dogs know better 


Don’t blame “winter kill” if neigh- 
borhood dogs have the run of your 
garden from fall to spring. To pre- 
vent dog damage now (which will 
show up in the growing season), spray 
your evergreens with Liquid Chap- 
erone—wonderful new dog repellent 
that resists rain and snow. SEND 
NO MONEY. Order Liquid Chap- 
erone C.O.D., $1 plus postage for full 
12-oz. size. (Or send $1, we pay 
postage.) Sudbury Laboratory, Box 
655, So. Sudbury, Mass. 


with Liquid CHAPERONE 





Heres the Gift of 
BETTER GARDENS 








SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT 
CLUB MODEL-Christmas Packaged $4.75 


This simple, efficient outfit means better 
gardens for everyone who can follow 
easy instructions and compare colors on 
a chart. 


TAKES GUESSWORK OUT OF GAR- 
DENING. The best gardeners don’t use 
guesswork when easy scientific methods 
let them know the proper thing to do. 
The Sudbury Soil Test Kit shows how 
much—if any—lime you should use, and 
the kind and amount of fertilizer re- 
quired for best results. 


A FLATTERING GIFT. Sudbury Soil 
Test Kit is a flattering gift for any gar- 
dener, because it proves that you respect 
the intelligence and skill with which 
he works. 


WHAT THIS MODEL DOES. The 
Club Model is a beautiful piece of equip- 
ment, cased in handsome sturdy imita- 





tion leather. Makes 50 individual tests 
for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and 
acidity. Complete instructions show how 
to lime and fertilize for best results. 


YOUR MONEY BACK. Order now— 
as a gift or for your own use. If you 
are not more than satisfied when you 
see the kit, you may return it for full 
refund of the purchase price. Mail this 
coupon now. 


SSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSCSSSSST SSSR SSS SSS SS SSE EE SEO eee eee 

SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 

Box 655, So. Sudbury, Mass. 

Please send me Sudbury Soil Test Kit, new 
s club model. If not satisfied, I may return it 
s for full refund. 

( >) fie COD. I ( ) I enclose $4.75. 
will pay postman Please ship pre- 
$4.75 plus post- paid. 
age. 


a ee ae 


Street . 


City & State . 
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Garden Books for 


CHRISTMAS 


[] PLANTS IN THE HOME 
By Frank K. Balthis 


A practical handbook with hundreds of 
suggestions for growing plants in the 
home. It will open up many new pos- 
sibilities to the indoor gardener. Beau- 
tifully illustrated, $2.50. 


[|] BIBLE PLANTS FOR 
AMERICAN GARDENS 
By Eleanor A. King 








More than one hundred plants men- 
tioned in the Bible can be grown in 
indoor and outdoor gardens. Instruc- 
tions on how to grow the plants are 
given in this unusual and delightful 
book. Illustrated, $2.00. 


[] GARDENING WITH 
THE EXPERTS 
By Twelve Noted Authorities 


Here in one volume is the distilled wis- 
dom of the great authorities of the 
gardening world. Each contributor has 
written on the subject for which he is 
especially well-known. Illustrated, $2.50. 


(] GARDENER'S HANDBOOK 
By L. H. Bailey 

This comprehensive, one-volume, ency- 

clopedic manual is now available at half 

its former price. Convenient alphabeti- 

cal arrangement makes it as easy to use 

as it is satisfactory. $1.49. 


[|] A BOOK OF 


WILD FLOWERS 


By Margaret McKenny and 
Edith F. Johnston 


Thirty-three of your favorite wild flow- 
ers! Brief descriptive text and beautiful 
full-page portraits in five colors. $2.00. 


[|] A BOOK OF 
GARDEN FLOWERS 
By Margaret McKenny and 
Edith F. Johnston 


A charming procession of thirty-three 
garden flowers. Brief descriptive text 
and beautiful full-page portraits in five 
colors. $2.00. 


ORDER COUPON...............! 


TO YOUR BOOKSELLER 
(or to) THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue,;New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $......4.5.. 
have checked above. 


for the books I 
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[J THE AUDUBON GUIDE TO ATTRACT- 
ING BIRDS edited by John H. Baker, Execu- 
tive Director of the National Audubon Society. 
Here’s a sure way to double or triple the num- 
ber of song-birds in your garden. Gives you 
all the information you need—houses, feeding, 
watering, etc-—to make your grounds a real 
bird sanctuary. “More information in less 

space, and all of it more readable, than any- 
thing of its kind we have seen.”—Baltimore Sun. Illus- 


trated. $2.50 


[] JOHN KIERAN'S NATURE NOTES }4y John Kieran, 
Fifty delight- 
ful, information-packed essays on birds, flowers, animals, 


amazing wizard of “Information Please’’. 


insects—all treated with Mr. Kieran’s warm-hearted en- 
thusiasm and his reporter's thirst for facts. Illustrated 
with fifty pages of two-color paintings by Fritz Kredel. A 
real “must” for every nature-lover’s bookshelf. $1.50 














[] TREE NEIGHBORS +4, Russell Doubleday. 
full-page illustrations of familiar trees—with a wealth of 
unfamiliar lore: growth, habitat, culture, legend, how each 
With 32 “leaf finger- 


tree is utilized for landscaping. 


prints” and endsheets pictures of each tree’s bark. 


The Famous Doubleday Dollar Garden 
Books—$1.00. Each 


THE WILD GARDEN by Mar- 
garet McKenny. 
YEAR IN THE ROSE GAR- 


0 GARDENING FOR THE 0 
SMALL PLACE by Leonard 
Barron. O 

C) THE BOOK OF TABLE SET- 

TING by Dorothy Biddle and 0 
Dorothea Blom. 

O TREES AND SHRUBS FOR a 
THE SMALL PLACE by Arthur 
H. Carhart. 

© HOW TO PLAN THE HOME 
LANDSCAPE by Arthur H 


C 


0 


0 


Carhart 

10 PLANT PROPAGATION FOR o 
THE GARDEN by Dr. David 
(.Fairburn 

O HOW TO GROW DELPHINI- 
UMS by Dr. Leon H. Leonian. O 


Oo 
=z 
°o 
= 
+ 
So 


MAKE GARDEN 
POOLS by William Longyear. 


BOOKS FOR NATURE LOVERS 


... to Give and Onn: 


Here’s a Christmas list of books that will delight every nature lover .. . 
yourself included! Just check the titles you want—then tear out the list and 
mail it, together with your name and address and check or money order, to 
your bookseller or to the address below. The books will be mailed to you promptly. 


FLOWERS by Victor H. Ries. 
HOW TO GROW PERENNIAL 
FLOWERS by Victor H. Ries. 
PLANT WELFARE: Recogni- 
tion and Control of insect 
Pests and Diseases by Victor 


H 


PRUNING AND REPAIRING 
OF TREES, SHRUBS, AND 
ORNAMENTALS by Victor H 
Ries. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO. Outdoor Books Garden City, N. Y. 











J. H. 
SPRING FLOWERS FROM 
BULBS by Claire Norton. 
LILIES IN THE 
by George I. Qu 
HOW TO 





Thirty-two 


$1.75 


Nicolas 


GARDEN 
int. 
GROW ANNUAL 


Ries 




















THE PARRELLA DAHLIA GARDENS 


Offer the Following Prize Winners and 
Honor Roll Introductions for 1942 


DOROTHY SCHMIDT—S. C. 


fall back to the stem form- 
Color—Lilac. This beautiful 


ing an immense size ball. 


dahlia received the coveted Roots $10.00 @ Plants $3.50 
Leonard Barron Memorial Tro- GLAMOUR GIRL—F. D. to 
phy, also a Silver Medal Cer- I. D. Color—Salmon pink. 

tificate at the A. D. S. Show, Roots $5.00 @ Plants $2.50 


Sept. 24th, 1941. DR. 
Roots $7.50 @ Plants $3.50 

HULIN'S MELODY —A_ Golden 
semi-cactus. The face of the Roots $7.50 @ Plants $3.50 
petals, gold, the reverse streak- MARSHALL KERNOCHAN — 
ings of old rose. This color Ball dahlia. Color—Carmine. 
combination with a _ natural Flowering habit prolific. This 
whirl of the petals makes it a variety received a score of 85 
truly outstanding dahlia. Won at the Ohio Valley Trial 
First Prize as best semi-cactus Ground with the following re- 
at Tacoma, the same at Seattle marks (Best Red Ball to date). 
1941, and at the Western Wash- First Prize at the N. Y. World’s 
ington Fair it got First as well Fair, 1940, First Prize at Peek- 
as a Silver Cup, as a Sweep- skill 1941, First and Special 
stake in the Seedling class of at the A. D. S. Show 1941. A 
31 entries. Ball dahlia we can _ highly 
Roots $10.00 @ Plants $5.00 recommend. 

VIN WELL PARAGON — F. D Roots $3.50 @ Plants $1.50 
to I. D. A gorgeous dahlia of EDITH WILLKIE — One of the 
dainty cameo-like beauty. Color best White semi-cactus of 1941 


P : Introductions. 
—Light rose pink toward the R 1 a 
tips with Amber Yellow at the oe hyenas 


base of the petals. Reverse deep —, oa , =... 
—. pink. —— rie ed red. Our last year’s introduc- 
— to 9 inches on long tion has proved to be a real 
slender stems. Flowers facing. winner at the Show Tables. 

As the flower opens the petals Roots $7.50 @ Plants $3.00 


Try our SUPER DAHLIA SEEDS which have performed wonderfully 
for others, why not you! 

; 50 Seeds $3.00 NET @ 100 Seeds $5.00 NET 
Complete descriptions will be found in our 1942 Illustrated Catalogue, 
listing nearly 300 varieties, large and small, ready February Ist. 


“a Illustrated Folder ready now. Both are FREE FOR THE 


PARRELLA DAHLIA GARDENS 


3380 Ely Avenue Bronx, New York 


FRIDELL— S. C. Lemon 
Yellow, backs of curled tips 
hellebore red. 








| 















HONOR ROLL RECORD 


9 REAL CHAMPIONS 





ORANGE PRINCESS 
CORINNE MARCELLA—I2 x 6— 


semi-cactus of a distinctive 
blend color, warm buff suffused 
and tipped with old rose. 
Roots $10.00 @ Plants $3.50 
DR. ALEX. H. SCHMITT—10 x 5 
—A formal of spectrum red with 
no trace of other colors. 
Roots $15.00 @ Plants $5.00 
DAWSON—10 x 6—An informal 
of light salmon suffused with 
gold. 
Roots $7.50 @ Plants $2.50 


SYDNEY—1!1 x 6—An informal of 
rose pink with a tinge of gold 
at base and tips of petals. 


Roots $7.50 @ Plants $2.50 
ORANGE PRINCESS—7!, x 4—A 


Cactus of orange red center 
shading to true orange at petals’ 
tip. 
Roots $10.00 @ Plants $3.50 
DOROTHY GEER—7!% x 414—A 
formal, light rose pink at center 
to lighter tone at tips of petals. 


Roots $10.00 @ Plants $3.50 
MRS. H. G. HUDSON—9 x 5—An 


informal that was grown 11 x 7. 

The color is bittersweet pink to 
peach red with base and veins 
of buff orange. 


Roots $10.00 @ Plants $3.50 
GENEVA CRYSTAL WHITE—3!4 


x I!4—A miniature cactus of 
Ballego’s Surprise formation. A 
pure white. 


Roots $5.00 @ Plants $2.00 


BETTY STAKER—An informal of 
gold, streaked and veined amber 
veining more pronounced to- 
wards high center, which takes 
on reddish gold tones from 
reverse of petals. 


Roots $15.00 @ Plants $5.00 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


GENEVA DAHLIA GARDENS, Geneva, O. 
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The new discovery for 


TREE, SHRUB and PLANT PROTECTION 


PROTEX 


The Liquid Latex Spray witha Hundred Uses 


Prevents winter-drying, winter-kill* Regulates 
rate of moisture evaporation ® Permits normal 
“breathing”,* Does away with unsightly me- 
chanical wrappings® Helps equalize extreme 
temperature changes * Deflects excessive heat 
and harmful radiatione Aids in warding off 
insect pests and fungus diseases ¢ Supplants 
old-fashioned lime-sulfur sprays®Used as 
spray or dip during and after transplanting ¢ 
Acts as an effective and lasting anti-desiccant 
eDoes away with need of drastic pruning ® 
Stimulates quick return to normal growth. 








For pruning, grafting, tree surgery, u ound dressing, 
reforestation, fruit preservation, bulb and _ seed 
storage and a myriad uses adaptable to your in- 
dividual needs. 


Order PROTEX from Your Dealer Today 


1 quart can (12 to case). 1.00 per quart 
1 gallon can (3 to case) 3.50 per gallon 
5 gallon cans .. 3.00 per gallon 


If your dealer cannot supply you, mail order with 
his name to 


PROTEX INDUSTRIES, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. 








Feed Your Plants 


ulturaid Ati 


The complete plant 
food with a soil 
that 


provides aeration 





conditioner 


the most important 











actor in growin 
fact g g 
plants. 





Convenient way to fertilize house plants, window 
boxes and flower pots. Just press odorless Culturaid 
Sticks into the soil and watch results. Nourish- 
ment is released gradually from organic material 
to promote balanced top and root growth. 

Available analysis: Nitrogen 5%; Phosphorus 10% ; 
Potash 5%; Use Culturaid for your outdoor plants 
which may be had in bulk, 1 Ib. carton—20c; 
aS carton—60c; 25 Ib. bag—$1.75; 50 Ib. bag— 


Get Your Free Sample Today 


g=-MULTI PRODUCTS DIVISION--...., 


Protectoseal Company of America, Inc. 
1920 So. Western Ave., Chicago 


[] Send Free Working Sample of CULTURAID 
Sticks. [] Send box of 32 CULTURAID Sticks 
—20c enclosed. [] Ship prepaid trial 

lbs. CULTURAID ane Food @ $ 
Money order enclosed. 
My Dealer’s Name is 
My Name 
Address 


City 
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The Readers’ 


Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Queen Anne’s Pocket Melon 


To the Editor: 

RS. DARNELL, in her October col- 
M umn, speaks of Queen Anne’s Pocket 
Melon. I tried for three years to grow 
it and never got it to fruit until this 
year. I now have a bushel of fruit. It 
was started under Hot Kaps. The fruit 
is yellow marked with light brown, 
very fragrant and perfumes the whole room. 
Mine have begun to wrinkle and I fancy 
that they will become much smaller, in 
fact solid enough to carry in one’s pocket. 
All my friends are curious and beg them 
for souvenirs, so the bushel will soon have 
found homes. 

Has anyone a little to add to our knowl- 
edge of this beautiful little melon or gourd? 
What an addition it would be to the charm 
strings so much in vogue if it could be 
dried to retain its shape as well as perfume. 

-(Mrs.) F. E. McDonatp, (Canada) 


Amateur’s New Peony Is 
Highly Praised 


To the Editor: 

N the summer of 1926 a friend gave me 

sixteen Peony seeds—the first I had ever 
seen. I planted them and in the spring of 
1927 seven little Peonies came up. That fall 
I transplanted them into permanent loca- 
tions. I waited until 1930 for the first 
bloom, then for three years to know defi- 
nitely what I possessed. Six proved to be 
Peonies any one would be proud to grow. 

The one I like best is a very large double 
bloom, a blend of rose-pink in color, shaped 
like a Rose, with yellow stamens and 
measures 48 inches from the ground to bot- 
tom of bloom. It has strong sturdy stems 
to hold up the huge blossoms and the plant 
is a pretty, vigorous specimen in the gar- 
den. I made divisions and have a good num- 
ber of plants. 

In November, 1940, I registered it in the 
American Peony Society as Rosanna 
Shrader. Anna was my mother’s name and 
the Peony resembles a Rose and Rose being 
the name of my only son’s wife, who came 
into our family the year it bloomed, I hon- 
ored both in my production. 

This last Peony season brought me the 
greatest thrill in flowerdom. My garden 
was magnificent with three hundred of 
these large rose shaped Peonies. It looked 
like a bride’s dream garden. Though the 
thermometer stood at 95° to 98° with strong 
winds, both day and night, they withstood 
it all and never faded out to white as you 
might expect a pink Peony to do. 

I did little else that week but share with 
my friends my Peonies and shipped them to 
Peony judges and growers for their opin- 
ions. 

I appreciate the nice comments, such as, 
“T would be very proud to have grown such 
a Peony,” “Just the color of pink the pub- 
lic demands, lovely shade,” “Reminds me 
somewhat of Martha Bullock,” “Lasts un- 
usually long as a cut flower,” “A worth- 
while Peony,” “Lights up beautifully in 
daylight.” Also, unsolicited, some of the 


growers have written articles in floral 
magazines about my new Peony. 

If I could never grow another Peony or 
see another such picture, I would feel 
repaid a thousand times for my work. I 
have a picture in my memory no artist 
painted—just God’s creation and the work 
of my hands.—(Mrs.) CHARLES SHRADER, 
(Ind. ) 


Congratulations are extended to Mrs. 
Shrader for having produced a Peony of 
such high quality, and we hope that her 
origination will soon find its way into the 
gardens of other Peony fanciers.—Eprror. 


New Varieties of Dean Kay Type 


Chrysanthemums 


Dear Mr. Amsel: 
OUR paragraph on page 429 of Flower 
GROWER for September, as to my Dean 
Kay pink hardy, early and long-blooming 
Chrysanthemum, has been called to my 
attention. [Dean Kay lacks “oomph”— Al 
Amsel. | 

As it has come out, I rather agree with 
you. I have now an Improved Dean Kay, 
pink, blossoms twice as large as original, 
and also a whole assortment of Dean Kay 
type “Mums in all colors: white, canary 
(bud sport from pink), apple blossom, 
sulphur, orange, bronze, crimson, and so 
on—a whole dozen of these, besides, a 
Giant Dean Kay, pink, that grows 3 feet 
tall and 5 feet across, fine long stems for 
cutting, and also for bold landscape effects. 

I have actually hundreds of other fine 
*Mums, mostly second generation hybrids. 
Some of these are a fine, large, semi-double 
light pink, and adorable bronze, the finest 
bronze yet, I think; Hon. Charles E. 
Hughes, double raspberry; Mrs. Don H. 
Newland, gorgeous red with yellow edging, 
large, fine plant; double white; Mosnat’s 
Early Crimson, single, nice plant, which 
experts say is the best red ’Mum in the 
hardies; ivories, yellows, oranges, pinks, 
even lavenders; doubles, singles, semi- 
doubles, in almost endless variety. 

The few I have selected are from 
thousands of hybrid seedlings. 

It was so hot and dry this summer in 
July when Dean Kay pink bloomed, that 
their color simply burned out. You should 
see them now [Oct. 22]. Plenty of color 
now, and actually millions of flowers in 
bloom.—H. Roy Mosnat, (Iowa) 


many 


Tree Bignonias 


To Mr. Walker: 


i your good article on page 343, July 
FLOWER GROWER, why did you not add 
that Bignonia vine is often not permitted to 
vine but is made to grow as a small tree? 
In the eastern section of my state, I have 
gone wild with delight over the beauty of 
them used on lawns as single specimens 
with a trunk diameter usually as large as 
the wrist and height about 10 ft. I have 
one which I’m going to train that way, 
not on a lawn but in my garden.—PEARL 
CHENOWETH, ( Kans.) 














































A crafty compound of hilarity and common sense Book Gifts for 
A sprightly and frequently scandalous narrative Flower Growers 


A potent mental tonic for times of stress Winter Flowers in 


the Sun-Heated Pit 


The Embattled Male ee ee 


fascinating as a novel.’’—Boston Her- 


In the Garden ; Sentuiiee Pooigs 
Or Why Women Are Queer In the Country the Shade 
: by 








by H. K. Morse 


“Brings welcome aid in planting the 


e haded garden. ... A book of superla- 
Dwight Farnham tive excellence.” —Gardening Digest... 
$3.00 

author of “A Place In the Country as Lilies for 


The sex battle started in a garden and there, as American Gardens 


this book realistically reveals, it still rages. Woman by George M. Slate 

is still trying to lead Man down the Garden Path, “By elloddsthel 4 

with carnage en route, and with results that this acca ae ste et ren ar aed 
book describes in all their gory detail. Here, in Herald Tribute. "$3.50 
chapters full of chuckles and a great deal of sound, 
practical information, a true country lover answers 
a great number of burning questions that have 


Trees and Shrubs 








bothered men, women, gardeners and non-gar- for 

deners for ages. It is the perfect gift book for any- ‘ - 
body who lives in the country, and for everybody Landscape Effects 

who likes to laugh. Illustrated. $2.50 by Marian Cruger Coffin 
For Every Garden Bookshelf — «America’s Garden Book» by Louise and James “Clear-thinking, well-judged and dis- 
Bush-Brown. Practical, comprehensive, up-to-date; a national authority on ee oes ee See eee eee 
. ted Pp , UP j y rial, finely used in the best ways and 
gardens and gardening. Illustrated. $3.50 places.” —N. Y. Herald Tribune. $3.00 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - NEW YORK All Volumes Profusely Illustrated 











A gift of seeds or bulbs from the famous SALBACH GARDENS of 
Berkeley, California, will be most acceptable. 

















GARDENIAS—Nice stocky i $1.00 AMARYLLIS—Large bulbs, assorted. 
3 for $I. 4 for $1.00 ~ ~ _ 
4 Our simple directions will tell you how to SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFERS 
. grow these plants in your home success- CALLA LILIES. Choice white or yellow 
fully. 4 for $1.00 Sent Prepaid 
FUCHSIAS— in five sorts ...5 for $1.00 GLORIOSA LILIES. Do not fail to pot 
ee of thee famous Orchid Lilies for FLOWER SEED SPECIALTIES— 
CYCLAMEN—Always a Favorite. Flowers indoor. The most magnificent. Lily in Packet 100 selected large flowering Dahli od, mone better, f $2.50 
gar fics - cultivation. Large tuber..... & g aniia see one better, [0f... 94. 
; all winter. 3 in. pots size 3 for $1.00 ultivation arge tuber Each $1.00 Packet Miniature Dahlia seed, over 100 seeds.... 50 
, FRAGRANT VIOLETS. Try these for a ROSES Tiny flowers all Packet, famous Pacific Strain Delphinium seed, hand ‘pollinated > S20 
L your winter garden. Everblooming Qutdoor—plant these now as they ot oar Packet Dwarf Giants of California ruffled petunia seed 50 
, 6 for $1.00 fectly hardy. Packet ‘‘Best by Test’’ pansy seed.... 40¢; three packets 1.00 
Packet, New sensational Alstroemeria (originally from Peru) for 
, er Sveneneses rer the CREEPING MYRTLE—Blue flowers. For ee ee ee ere rer rere. Ne eee. sy 50 
- surma Road came these lovely plants. shade or embankment. Each plant has 15 
Place in water. 10 inch........ 4 for $1.00 or more leads.. ..20 clumps $1.00 FLOWER MANUALS— 
, FRAGRANT NARCISSUS. Place in peb- LILY OF THE VALLEY—Fine ground Newsom's revised dahlia manual, 24 pages, how to grow and care 
bles and water...... 20 large bulbs $1.00 cover, shade under tree ...50 for $1.00 for dahlias eee , wii eres we ' 50 
¢ Salbach’s Iris Manual, * full cultural directions, with a chapter on 
1 breeding .... Sint alo washers ie Waco aaa ax ate ee Lo -50 
' HOLLY “ 
The true Xmas Holly. Plant now for hedges All of the above and : ainda bulbs for mild sections, shipped natalie 
1 or grow for windbreaks........ 15 plants $1.00 Gift cards issued for dahlia and gladiolus orders for localities with extreme 
r cold, saying bulbs will be sent at planting time. 
1 GLADIOLUS BULBS— 


2 Flowering ALMONDS $1.00 75 DAFFODILS, $1.00 Six large bulbs, Candy Heart, superb new delicate pink, six large 
The much admired rare shrub. Large 500 for $6.25 1000 for $12.00 bulbs Black Magic (new Australian) deepest maroon, and one large 
double pink flowers all along the Fine assortment of 6 sorts, including bulb each of Salbach’s six new sensational patented varieties, Cali- 
stems. Early Spring. Hardy. Of- finest Trumpet varieties. Plant in fornia, Grand Opera, Helen of Troy, June Bride, King of Hearts 
fered for first time. Large plants. shade or sun, under trees, along and Sir Galahad, eighteen bulbs, each labeled for... 
Lovely for lawn next Spring. 2 to 3 ft. foundations, walks, ete. Gladiolus ‘‘Blue Ribbon Collection’’, Three bulbs each, fifteen fine 
varieties, labeled, 45 bulbs for...... 3.50 
> 20 Lovely TRILLIUMS, $1 Why Not Force Some of These DAHLIAS— 
Plant now f *k garde 2 ‘ . . ‘ 
1 be Gencting en. ern as coe For Indoor Culture? Blue Ribbon Collection dahlias, one tuber each, nine very choice 
> ; : AZALEAS—Fine large plants full of large flowering varieties, labeled, for.... Dove bia 'areuatie aise 
? buds. Bushy, Japanese Red 3 for $1.00 Six miniature dahlias, each different, labeled. eee 
Six Pompon dahlias, all different, labeled......................... 1.75 
e 
f These will all be fully described in our 1942, illustrated catalog now ready. 
" It’s free. Send for your copy now. A penny post card will do. 
4 HUGO KIND, Owner-Manager ce A RL S \ LB \ CH 
', Dept. 10 Hammonton, N. J. r : 
“4 pr. . 644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 
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The American 
Dahlia Society 


to all Dahlia lovers a most 
invitation to join the Na- 
tional Society, a non-profit making 
organization founded for the pur- 
pose of stimulating interest and pro- 
moting the culture of the Dahlia. 


Extends 
cordial 


Every Dahlia “fan’’ should read the 
quarterly bulletin, a sample copy of 
which will be sent on request, it is 
freely illustrated, giving the up to 
the minute news of the Dahlia 
World; the latest cultural hints and 
information about all the new vari- 
eties. Membership includes subscrip- 
tion to the Bulletin, a season ticket 
to all A. D. S. exhibitions and all 
other privileges of the society. 








Membership dues, $2.00 per year 








C. LOUIS ALLING, Sec'y 
251F Court Street West Haven, Conn. 








sey EASY XMAS 
> SHOPPING 


Gift Package for Window Gardeners 


Polyanthus Narcissus Paper White ...12 for 55c¢ 
Polyanthus Narcissus Yellow 12 for $1.10 
Polyanthus Narcissus Chinese Sacred Lilies. 

12 for 85c 
12 for 85c 
12 for 45c 


Single Early 


Potting Tulips 4 colors 
Choice i : 


Freesias 4 colors.......... 

{ll bulbs prepaid 
FREE PARK’S 1941 FLOWER BOOK 
Send today for your copy 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 


Dept. F. GREENWOOD, S. C. 











You can have plants 
with richer color — 
finer form and more 
fragrant blooms in 
spite of winter heat. 


Air in the average furnace-heated room is 
as dry as the Sahara Desert, but if you will 
give your plants plenty of water regularly 
and a tablet of Fulton’s Plantabbs once a 
week your plants will grow as lovely in- 
doors as in springtime’s gentle rains and 
sunshine. 
PLANTABBS will provide your plants and 
flowers with all the completely balanced 
food elements, plus Vitamin B: essential to 
vigorous health, abundant foliage and 
lovely blooms. Plantabbs are perfect food 
and tonic for everything that grows in the 
soil indoors and out. This double action 
plant food will amaze you—try Plantabbs 
and get results. 
At dealers in 25c, 50c, $1.00 & $3.50 packages or 
PLANTABBS CO., 33 West 
Biddle St., Baltimore, Md. For 
economy buy larger sizes. 


Fultona. 
LANIABBS 


PLANT FOOD TABLETS PLUS VITAMIN B, 
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The 


Weathervane 


History of the Dahlia Honor Rolls— 


Defense 


OME people think of December in 

terms of Christmas and its full sig- 

nificance, but I’m sure that Dahha 
fanciers also look forward to this month 
for the Dahlia Honor Rolls, featured in 
this issue. The custom of printing these 
lists of Dahlias is not new. At first, they 
were not called honor rolls. In 1934, for 
instance, the late Dr. Marshall A. Howe, 
former director of the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, appraised one hundred 
new Dahlias for FLOWER GROWER 
readers. Dahlias were long his hobby and 
he conducted the famous Dahlia display 
at the Garden for many years. 

Derrill W. Hart “gauged 

champions” in 1935, and_ the 
not have been in abler hands. In 1936, 
before he became editor of FLOWER 
Grower, Leonard Barron prepared the 
Dahlia feature for December, 1936, and 
next vear as editor selected FLOWER 
GROWER’S first honor roll. It was ap- 
parent at that time that the task of pass- 
ing judgment on all the new Dahlias be- 
ing introduced was becoming increasingly 
difficult with many sectional shows being 
held) simultaneously and the growers, 
themselves, scattered from coast tod coast. 
Thus, the plan of having three judges 
select a National Honor Roll was devised 
in 1938. The one appearing in this issue, 
therefore, is the fourth, marking the sue- 
cess of this plan. 


Dahlia 
task could 


the 


TEPS were taken at the annual 
meeting of the Chrysanthemum So- 
ciety of America, held in Boston, Novem- 
ber 6, to foster an amateur branch of the 
Society which is to be ealled The Garden 
Section of the Chrysanthemum Society of 
America, Arno H. Nehrling, newly elected 
President of the Society tells me. It is 
| hoped that eventually a bulletin on gar- 
den Chrysanthemums can be published at 
flowering time, and that trial grounds be 
established in various parts of the coun- 
try, loeal exhibitions be  eneouraged, 
medals offered and judges supplied, and 
regional information bureaus be 
lished, 


estab- 


This is an encouraging report, coming 
as it on the heels of enthusiastic 
response from FLOWER GROWER 
readers for just such an organization. As 
soon as complete information is available, 


does 


| it will be reported. 


HERE is good prospect that if every 

home gardener will follow the formula 
for bird gardening outlined by Raymond 
S. Deck in this issue, that success is 
assured. This statement is based on 
figures released by the National Audubon 
Society a little while ago. According to 
their estimate there are six billion wild 
birds in the United States. Considering 
the many miles each bird flies a day, every 
garden in America could be visited by 
hundreds of birds daily—provided that 
the feeding trays are well stocked with 
suitable bird food. 


Garden Plans 


for 1942 


VERYONE has known for some time 

that home gardeners will be urged 
next vear to grow more fruits and vege- 
tables in their gardens. To date, the 
program has been indefinite. We have 
known that tomatoes and leafy vegetables 
are needed, but no one is expected to 
grow these on the front lawn as was done 
in the last war. The first definite state- 
ment of objectives for 1942 from the De- 


“Near Conestoga in Lancaster County, 
the 
days, 


Penna., famous for Conestoga 


wagon of pioneer lives Sam 


Cunningham, a retired railroader and 
expert whittler. Besides making life- 
like decoy ducks, he constructs the 
weirdest weathervanes ever saw. 


When the ducks flap 


their wings, Dutchmen chop and saw 


you 
wind blows, 
wood. chickens peck ferociously, Jack 
fights Jack Johnson, and a 
all is 


designed 


Dempsey 
accom- 


shafts 


merry-go-round spins 


plished cleverly 


by 


and levers,” writes Hugo Lowy 


partment of Agriculture Garden Com- 
mittee, as printed in The Florists’ E.x- 
change of November 15, is as follows: 

1. An inerease of 1,300,000 farm var- 
dens in 1942 with more emphasis being 
placed on fruit in the farm garden than 
heretofore has been the case. 

2. Expansion of school and community 
gardens. 

3. Improving 
scape plantings 
to counteract 


ornamental and land- 
about urban properties, 
suggestions from various 
sources for “emergeney,’ “defense,” or 
“war” gardens. The Departmental Gar- 
den Committee warned that “there is no 
emergency in sight that would warrant 
intensive city home vegetable garden 
campaigns” and offered as an alternative 
for the urban population “improving 
ornamental and landseape plantings.” 


Fauwe reve_ 




















Standardized Plant Names 





PREPARED BY AMERICAN JOINT COMMITTEE ON HORTICULTURAL NOMENCLATURE 
EDITORIAL COMMITTEE, HARLAN P. KELSEY (Chairman), AND WILLIAM A. DAYTON 









A REVISED AND ENLARGED CATALOGUE OF APPROVED 
SCIENTIFIC AND COMMON NAMES OF PLANTS AND 
IN AMERICAN COMMERCE 


PLANT PRODUCTS 







OR USE 





This is a section of a typical page: 


EUONYMUS 


EUON’YMUS (EVONYMUS) lw 
EvUONYMUS 


There is controversy both as to the 
spelling of this name and its gender. 
Linnaeus published this as masculine and 
in the form Evonymus. The spelling 
Eu- and feminine gender better conform 


gatus) 


$ nai unum Ye spclling Wensemes lanceifo’lius . LANCELEAF E., WESTERN WAHOO . . E. occidentali- 
; ‘ a aan 7 ‘ 9 
is now generally accepted and agrees latifo lius BROADLEAF E. ee E. . ; ' E.w 
with customary pronunciation. As Inter- maack’i. . . Maack E. / INGED E. - ws 
national Rules now stand, Euonymus —lanceola’ta WINTERBERRY EF... . FE 
seems to be masculine. macrop’terus (wssurtensis) WINTERCREEPER E. . 
onutiue RB. foctunel nanoi’des . Low E. Yeppo E. coe 
‘ . “ 
a’t a Ww 7 na’nus ah a a Bae Dwarr E. , 
=~ Br ing - —turkestan’icus (EF. n. koopmanni) EUPATO’RIU* 
—ap’terus — as nikoen’sis . Nrxxko E. 
¢Dwarr (compactus) av. E. alatus Rippon icus . Nippon E. 
er A obova’tus ... . . . Runnine E. S85 
en bowed SE iti Broc B 4 occidenta’lis lw . WersTERN WaHOO 
—angus NARROWLEAF B.E. Western Burningbush’ 
aquifo’lium Houiy.esF E. | —par’ishi ' - PAGES 
atropurpu’reus ly . EASTERN WAHOO | ores’ bius 
(Eastern Burningbush) oxyphyl’lus ° 
The name E. atropurpureus is some- pa’tens . CC/d 
times misapplied to E. europaeus a. paucifio’rus 
, 
bulga’ricus . . Bure@artan E. te «cll 
bungea’nus . . . WINTERBERRY E. a 
MIDWINTER (semipersistens) HV. el gt PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE 
WEEPING (pendulus) B. s 
: re- 
echina’tus Before December 3], 1941 
europae’us . EvuRoPEAN E. 


ALDENHAMENSIS. HV. 
BRILLIANT 
CRIMSONFRUIT (atroruber 


eee Caeee This new and revised 
EPruriaunar edition of Standardized Plant 
WHITEFR™ ‘ > 
Qmbrie’* Names contains 688 pages, measuring 
fort 71% x 9 inches in size, three and two col- 


umns to the page. There are more than 90,000 
entries, all in alphabetical order. Correct pronunci- 
ation of botanical names is indicated, a most con- 
venient innevation. Approved scientific names are 
in bold face type; approved common names in 
SMALL CAPS, and synonyms in ilalics. Standardized 
Plant Names is a highly important work for every 
person engaged in horticultural work or research. 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. HORACE McFARLAND CO. 


For American Joint Committee 
on Horticultural Nomenclature 


Dept. FG ¢ HARRISBURG, PENNA. 
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| EUONYMUS japonicus, continued 
SILVER VARIEGATED (argenteo-varie- 


YELLOWEYE (medio-pictus) 


kiautscho’vicus (patens) 
SPREADING EUONYMUS 











After that date the price will be $10.50 
































-EUPATORIUM 


| Evonymos, continued 
SarGent E. . Euonymus sargentianus 
SIEBOLD E. . E. sieboldianus 
SPINYLEAF E. . . E. ilicifolius 
SPREADING E. . E. kiautschovicus 
WARTYBARK E. . E. verrucosus 

























On January 1, 1942, the price will be 
$10.50 per copy. You save $1.50 by sending 
your order before the end of the year. 

Your order and check should be sent to 
J. Horace McFarland Co., publishers, Dept. 
FG, Harrisburg, Penna. You may order 
through your local bookstore or similar 
channels if you so desire, but the order must 
come direct before December 31 to have it 
accepted at the special $9 price. The book 
will be mailed postpaid immediately on 
publication. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 








J. Horace McFartanp Company 
Dept. FG, Harrisburg, Penna. 


Mail me postpaid_______copies of STANDARDIZED 
PLANT NAMES at the special pre-publication price of $9 per 








copy. (After December 31, 1947, $10.50 per copy.) I en- 
re i 
Name : acecieencentaieaeasiats ——— 

Address re — 

City. State 











FLOWER GROWER 


GIFTS THAT ARE A REAL JOY to Garden Lovers 


Some New introductions Wreaths to Cheer Your Home For Your Feathered Friends 


SAWCO SUETTES 


a { & Suet preserved to keep indefinitely with seed, 
WATERLEAF LIGHT ‘ <a peanut hearts and fruit. In attractive form Turkey, 


" : Santa Claus, Rabbits. Wood holder, complete 
A beautiful wrought iron unit in antique ah + 


green, especially effective in foyer or sun BLACK PINE WREATH 


porch. Bulbs with rose, daisy, tulip or 


forms. $1.60. Extra suettes 30¢ each. 


: Empire shape with sprays of luxuriant Pine 
iris filament. With cord, switch, and needles as a background for long Spruce 
your choice of flower bulb. Ready to plug cones, stubby Pine 9 clusters of oe 

tlet. wy berries and Holly and an , ow 
en ES Le Ps 18 x 21 in. $3, 24x 27 in. $3.50 





HANDI-CART 
SAWCO WINDOW FEEDER No. 711 


Will attract the birds to your window sill. On 
mild winter days the window may be opened a 
bit to encourage an investigating bird to a handful 
of seed placed on sill. California redwood, 22 in. 
long, 8 in. high, 8 in. deep. $2.50 


Sturdily supported sheet metal body; solid 2-CANDLE BALSAM CENTERPIECE 


steel axle, disc wheels, rubber tires. Will A festive Yuletide decoration for dining room, living 
sive years of satisfactory service. Can be room or hall. Balsam with red spruce cones, Bay and 
B , Alderberries, with all the fragrance of the Maine 
aie woods. Extremely long-lasting. 24 in. long by 11 in. 
cuttings, leaves, trash, etc. Tip down to wide. $3, 18” x 8” (single candle) $2. 


load, no lifting mecessary. 2 cu. ft. capac- SAWCO WINDOW FEEDER No. 712 


ity, length across when pushing 28 in., 


used for a thousand odd jobs. Raking grass 


Designed with glass roof to encourage a closer 
observation of our winter birds. Admirable for 
shut-ins where long hours of the day may be spent 
in watching birds. 24 in. long, 9 in. high, 8 in. 


SAWCO WEATHERVANES SK, " deep. Selected California redwood. $4.75 


width across 17 in., depth in center, 14 in. 
$6.50 


SAWCO HALF CRIB 


A never failing attraction for the birds. Holds 
an abundant supply of seed. California Redwood 
treated with linseed oil. 82 in. high, 1114 in. 


CHRISTMAS DOOR SPRAY wide, 6/ in. deep. $2.25 


No. 3 Black Pine Door Spray. 27 in. long by 12 to 
14 ‘'’ — An artistic arrangement of Pine with 
a black alder and bayberry clusters and hard _ aad 
red spruce cones, with gay red ribbon. $2.5 SAWCO FEEDER No. 720 
Non-corrosive cast bronze with cast alu- 
minum figures. Finished in shadow black, 


Gi) Designed to feed only on 
bright brass upright, polished bronze letters. lf N one side. Can be placed 
Perfectly balanced, ball bearing. Roof plate, Af ! on trunk of tree or near 
cast bronze can be bent to any angle. Over- 6 Vi: i, window. 11 in. high. In 
all measurements 16” x 24”. An ideal gift. 


red hemlock or silver 
No. 124—Sloop (as illustrated) SEEDS—BULBS—GARDEN SUPPLIES Ps birch. State which when 
No. 154—Peter Stuyvesant Dept. 10 m8 ordering. Complete with 
No. 43—Horse and Carriage 132-138 Church St. New York City one suet cake. $1 


: : Branches: White Plains, N. Y. . Stamford, Conn. 
State which when ordering. $7.50 each Newark, N. J. © Englewood, N. J. Hempetend, tt. 
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A Garden of Winter 


LOWER growers and bird-watchers 

are cut from one piece of cloth by 

a single pattern. People who are 
pleased by Roses, Dahlias or drifts of 
lilting wild Asters inevitably have a feel 
for “little brown birds.” Anyone who 
knows the magie tug of growing things 
‘an find a fresh and stimulating interest 
in what I like to eall “bird gardening.” 
You ean launch a sampling of this up-to- 
date hobby any day of the year. 

There is one season in particular when 
wild birds bring charm to the garden— 
the long cold weeks when the good earth 
is resting, when snowflakes are floating 
down over half the world like the para- 
chutes of invading frost-fairies. Winter 
vards so often are dismal places, with 
the flowers fast asleep. But birds will 
make your garden bloom again! Flashing 
among the gray shrubs of December they 
will bring back lively glimpses of green 
June. 

The modus operandi of attracting winter 


birds often is painted as a dark and 
fearsome business. Much dwelling on 
details can make the friendly sport of 


winter bird gardening sound as elusive 
as the green thumb. But my favorite 
porchside indulgence is in fact the 
readiest of hobbies, and by far the least 
expensive of all I know. Anyone with 
zinnia-space ean have vivacious’ wild 
birds waiting to greet him of icy morn- 
ings. And well favored folk like you, who 
have real floral borders, shrubs and even 
man-size trees, can create miniature 
sanctuaries so intriguing that whole bands 
of personable guests will haunt them each 
recurrent winter through. 

I should like for you to test a ten- 
minute formula for achieving such an 
end. Go out within the hour, if you will, 
and scatter some coarse bread erumbs 
beneath the farthest bushy tree. Sprinkle 
a few handfuls of poultrymen’s “seratch 
feed” along the base of the hedge or close 
beside a clump of twiggy shrubs. Tamp 
a few seraps of suet into crevices of a 
tree trunk at a distance from the house, 
and near this tack up a little carton filled 
with sunflower seed or peanuts. 

Please do no more! If these lowly 
rites alone do not lure wild birds close 
to your door within forty-eight hours 
I'll admit that there are fewer chickadees 
and goldfinches in the world than I had 
thought. I’ll concede that perhaps there 
are yards which must look dead and for- 
lorn at Christmas. But until you have 
tried my prescription I am unconvinced. 





Chickadee on a Christmas bell of suet and 


sunflower seed 


By RAYMOND S. DECK, (N. Y.) 


Author of “Pageant in the Sky” 


For I have maintained little feeding 
stations in such a number of places, and 
with such ready success! On wooded New 
England hillsides on bleak January days 
I have watched wild brown gamebirds 
feasting on my wheat and corn. Below 
the Mason-Dixon Line I have set out 
waste lettuce leaves and apple parings 
with sprinklings of oatmeal and walnut 
kernels, and glowing eardinals have 
fluttered to the very window ledge to eat. 
In remote backwoods and cityside yards 
alike you can indulge a yen for enter- 


tainmg—and thus observing—birds. Just 








Birds 


what guests will come to your own private 
banquets depends, of course, on where 
you live. 

And in that obvious fact, I believe, lies 
the greatest virtue of the dooryard feed- 
ing station; one which, oddly enough, 
usually is overlooked. Discovering what 
featheregl creatures dwell in winter in 
one’s immediate locality can open the 
door to a whole new and zesty recreation ; 
“an provide the spark to your potential 
enjoyment of the increasingly popular, 
always smarter, hobby of bird-watehing. 
Learning bird notes and manners, as- 


Ringneck Pheasant—a distinguished guest— 
may visit your feeding station 


certaining whence winged guests come 
and whither they retreat with changing 
seasons, constitute a hobby which fits ad- 
mirably into the gardener’s scheme of 
things. I would have you think of the 
winter feeding station as a means instead 
of an end. 

With birds in your garden you have at 
hand an assemblage of famous choristers, 
valiant aeronauts. The brown tree spar- 
row that visits your snowy lawn in quest 
of tood—conversing merrily with his fel- 
lows in clinking notes—comes down every 
autumn for a few brief weeks from 
farthest northern tundras. Those cousins 
of the English nightingale, the plump 
thrushes that in autumn stopped over 
few hasty your searlet 
Hawthorn berries, today are consorting 
with parrots in jungles beyond the 
Caribbean. And the wintry little chicka 
dee forever hovering about your hounty 
and seeds and suet, on the contrary is 


for a pecks at 


[ree sparrows, juncos 


mas morning — feeding on grain and 


decorated Christmas tree 


and even ribald English sparrows on Christ- 
crumbs 


a non-migratory fellow who certainly will 
fashion his nest, come spring, in a near- 
by hollow limb or bird house. 

Access to the secretive rites of bird 
society I consider the most eloquent boon 
of the winter bird garden. This is 
“visual instruction” at its peak, and I 
recommend it earnestly to parents and 
teachers as well as everyday: adults. 
There are countless other values, however, 
which I would have you sample for the 
good of your soul and the horrid envy 
of your garden-minded neighbors. He 
who never has had a wild bird light con- 
fidently on his hand to pick up a morsel 
of food does not know one of the sharpest 
delights his garden offers! The grower 
of miniature Sunflowers who fails to save 
the seeds of his crimson, gold amd ebony 
prizes to feed winter birds is wasting a 
harvest of fun. 

Of course, the little formula proffered 
above for beguiling your first winter birds 
is a kindergarten outline only. A hun- 
dred refinements will suggest themselves 
to you before spring’s pussy-willows 
appear. Few days will pass after the 
first visitation before you decide that your 
guests deserve right gracious service. 

Then the carton of seeds no doubt will 
be replaced by a sightly metal container 
from the seed store; suet, perhaps, now 
will dangle from limbs on long squirrel- 
proof cords or wires; seratch feed and 
dried fruit that lately were scattered 
willy-nilly on the ground will be dis- 
played elegantly on a windowside feeding 
shelf. Birds are pawns of habit. Once 
you have taught them that food—and 
protection from stealthy predators— 
always is freely given in your “re- 
fugette,” they will willingly feast at such 
special stations as you appoint. 

For by then the sprightly serenaders 
really are your birds. They are virtually 
as much yours as are your summer wands 
of blue Delphinium — because — every 
passer-by can enjoy those stately flowers; 
they seem to belong to you as truly as 
does your Canary, everyone Can 
hear a eagebird sing. 

I am sure you will care for vour cold- 
weather minstrels quite as graciously as 
you tend your Tulips and ecaged-in pets. 


since 


is 
——— 


scattered about a 


You will guard them from unbelled eats 
and unthinking children just as thought- 
fully as you protect soft green wood from 
aphids. Flaring collars of sheet-metal 
will prevent the ascent into suet-hung 
trees, of sharp clawed predators. Bushy 
clumps close at hand will furnish bomb- 
shelters for other emergency. 

Winter birds will pay you well for 
this. Chickadees will flutter toward you 
with friendly enthusiasm when you come 
out to restock the cafeteria each day. 
The jaunty mites will announce their 
names in buzzing monotone no matter 
how cold the wind blows. Sometimes they 
will sing out silvery little pee-dee’s, assur- 
ing you that spring will come again. 
Diminutive gray nuthatches, too, will 
patronize your stores; snowbirds will flit 
among the graves of flowers. There is 
plenty to see and hear, I can assure you, 
in every winter garden of wild birds. 

It is on Christmas morning, naturally 
enough, that the bird gardener finds his 
place in fullest bloom. Run-of-mill door- 
yards by then are empty and crestfallen. 
To be sure gay electric bulbs at night 
transform such yards into fairylands of 
Christmas greetings, and green wreaths 
and lighted candles in windows then cause 
even the humblest of homes to glow with 
happiness ‘and cheer. But in the white 
light of day most Christmas gardens 
are the abiding places of flower ghosts. 

This is the moment, above all times, 
when | would see wild birds in American 
gardens: chickadees romping through 
leafless trees; russet fox sparrows seratch- 
ing on the snow; juncos, tiny kinglets, 
aye, even ribald English sparrows on 
Christmas morning, whisking optimistie- 
ally among the gaunt canes of summer 
gone. 

And as the wild friends of green 
borders refresh themselves with crumbs 
I would have you listen with me to their 
volces—saying in little notes that all 
gardeners understand “A merry, merry 
Christmas in a blessed land! Peace on 
arth, good will to men!” I hope you will 
hear those words this year. For it is little 
things like flowers, birds and kindness 
that give men such lofty virtues as cour- 
age and faith. 


Photos by the author 


It’s a holdup! Santa Claus is waylaid by chickadees wearing black 
masks as he passes through a New York suburb with a load of sun- 


flower seeds 








Eastern Honor Roll 
By Lynn B. DupLey 


HE role of a compiler of Dahlia 

Honor Rolls is not one that could 

be recommended for bringing peace 
of mind or leisure hours, but it certainly 
does not lack in exciting horticultural 
adventures. 

My colleagues in this country-wide 
search for novelties, J. Louis Roberts and 
Richard T. Eddy, have intimated that 
they, too, get thrills from this adven- 
turing through gardens and shows every 
fall to search out the Dahlias which they 
believe will become favorites in your 
gardens. 

Judging Dahlias is an all-season job. 
In the spring, we received seedlings from 
many originators. They were planted, 
fertilized, cultivated, sprayed, disbudded, 
de-branched and continually observed at 
various stages of development. We com- 
pared them with existing varieties and, 
yes, even with some of our own seedlings. 

We made two visits each to two of the 
four American Dahlia’ Society — trial 
grounds at Storrs, Connecticut, and East 
Lansing, Michigan. We traveled in all 
nearly three thousand miles by ear, 
steamer, airplane. All our vacation and 
most of our week-ends from September 
1 to October 15 were 
pleasurable excursions. 

Finally, when hundreds of Dahlias had 
been scored and appraised, each judge 
selected those Dahlias which in_ his 
opinion are worthy of growing by home 
gardeners of America whose favorite 
flower is the Dahlia. We, as judges, are 


devoted to these 


inclined to survey these lists with pardon- 
able pride because we have put our all 
into them. 


There may be disappoint- 








Stephen Foster 


The National Dahlia Honor Roll 


favorite 
variety 


Someone’s 
truly superb 


to be 
will not 


ments, sure. 
score; a 
may be overlooked. 

Oh, well! There’s no one to blame but 
ourselves for sticking out our vulnerable 
and venerable necks to help others and 
to glorify your favorite flower. One can 
only sit back during the long winter eve- 
nings and thumb the catalogues and 
hope that all this travail has helped the 
Dahlia to be the accepted garden flower 
of more people than a year ago. 

The American Dahlia Society point 
system of scoring, which is in use at 
the A.D.S. official trail grounds, has been 
used in evaluating these varieties. We 
hope you will find the results of aid in 
selecting your new ones. Truly, growing 
Dahlias does seem to be one of the most 
fascinating avocations that home garden- 
ers, and particularly men, ean have. 


Exhibition Type 


Tops. SC. Color Strontian yellow. Size 
disbudded 104 to 12 inches by 7 to 8 inches 
in depth. when im- 


mature, but come out distinctly semi-cactus 


Blooms are informal 


when mature. Bush has good spreading 
habit. Stems long, strong. Flower faces 
side. (Dozier) 


Mouuir B. ID. 
flush of 
large 


Color tyrian pink with 
pink. Nice 
strong cane-like stems. 
Size 10 to 12 inehes disbudded by 6 inches 
deep. Won. American Home 
Medal at New York. 
garden. Bush 
Ruschmohr ) 


amaranth form with 


flowers on 


Achievement 
Was excellent in my 
height, 44 feet. (Briggs- 


STEPHEN Foster. SC. Color Empire yel- 


low, flushed chrome yellow and = spectrum 
red. Very large flower with long curling 
petals. Won Achievement Medals at Peek- 


Flight 









skill and Milwaukee. 
are all one could 
distinctive. (Salem) 


The form and color 
wish. It certainly is 


WHIRLAWAY. ID. Color lemon 
and sulphur-yellow. It can be put up 


between 


against some of the present quality yellows 
and win. Large, 11 without 
much foreing. like holly 
attractive. Good bush vitality. 
(Pittman-Dahliadel ) 


by 6 inches 
Foliage pointed 
and very 


Stems fine. 


Ivory Princess. SC. Color new for 
Dahlias, according to Ridgway is old 
ivory. Form unusual, too, with very wide 


petals which quill tight at ends. Blooms 


immense ewvith shading, up to 14 by 74 


inches deep as bloom rounds off at back. 
It’s a majestic flower and profuse bloomer 
with excellent 15-inch stems. Bush tall, 
nearly 6 feet. Foliage light with hairy 


surface which is” resistant to sucking 


Truly a fine and distinctive Dahlia, 
(Hawkins-Rusehmohr ) 


insects. 


Epe@ar GuEsT. ID. Martin’s yellow at petal 
ends; Pinard yellow and lemon yellow at 
center. Combination of these yellows make 
a very artistic harmony. 
of petals curl in. 
tractive. 


Center six rows 
It’s bright and most at- 


Size 9 to 10 inches by 6 inches 


deep. Bush dark, resistant, 5 feet high. 
( Koenig ) 
Dr. ALEx H. SCHMITT. FD. True 


Spectrum red and in this it is distinctive. 
Although an Australian variety, the entire 
stock, we are told, is in this country, and 


therefore earns a place on this list. Size 
is 10 by 54 inches. Artistie, bright, with 
bronzy sheen over red. Bush 5 feet. (Sow- 
ton-Geneva ) 

ADELE HENDERSON. FD. Color Citron 
Yellow with strontian yellow at center, 
flushed deep old rose. Very pleasing colors, 


and form, with 


petals 


rounding, to make 





Ivory Princess 











Mollie B. 





Columbia 





Vin Well Paragon 








large ball. The amazing thing about this 
variety is the great number of No. 1 cuttable 
blooms per plant from July to frost. It’s 
one of the best florists’ flowers since JANE 
CowL and JERSEY BEAUTy. Can be grown 
to 10 by 64 inches, but average unforced 
blooms are 74 by 5 inches. Good habits. 
(Rindfleisch-Parrella ) 


Mrs. Tuomas A. Epison. FD. Deep 
rose-red with rhodamine purple, lined silver 
on reverse. Petals twist giving unusual, 
and pleasing color effect. Petals broad, 
flowers side facing, good stems. Size 11 
by 8 inches deep. It’s a distinctive flower. 
(Chautauqua ) 


CotumsIiA. ID. General effect orange—deep 
gold at center, peach pink on outer two- 
thirds of flower. Size 114 by 7 inches. 
Won the Achievement Medal, as well as 
largest and most perfect bloom at Cleveland. 
All blooms in this exhibit over 12 by at 
least 9 inches deep. Won Achievement 
Medal at East Liverpool. It can be coaxed 
to unfold a mighty large bloom. (Cuyahoga) 


Kine Davip. FD. Rich deep purple, best 
described as violet purple which, strangely 
enough for that color, does not fade even 
in dry weather. Good substance, unusually 
early bloomer. Size of blooms 9 by 5 inches. 
Bush about 44 feet, and plenty of stem. 
Some petals scalloped at ends. Has a 
future, I think. (Corbett-Dahliadel) 


ScaRLeET Sport. ID. Butf, gold and red, 
generally orange, a sport of the well known 
FRECKLES originated by this grower. Tall 
bush. Flowers 114 by 5 inches. Stems 
stiff, bringing flower above bush. Long 


keeping. (Kemp) 


Dr. DaNNER. ID. Color crimson, with 
yellow at petal base and silver reverse. 
Quite an unusual combination, but general 
effect is orange. It is clear, bright, attrac- 
tive. Size 10 by 6 inches deep. Stems 
long; bush 5 feet. Well branched. (Dixie) 


Joyce PerriE. ID. Two-tone searlet with 
cadmium yellow, giving orange results. 
Petals are long and gracefully curled. 
Size 94 by 6 inches. It is really a beautiful 
flower. (Petrie) 


Mrs. H. T. Hupson. ID. One of the most 
beautiful and unusual shades of pink yet 
seen in Dahlias. Seemingly a combination 
of cameo and thulite pink. Its center is 
a deeper pink and is well placed in flower. 
Petals curled. Size 11 by 7 inches as 
grown by Ed. O’Keefe. Bush 6 feet. Very 
distinctive. (Geneva) 


BILL’s SPLENDOR. ID. Deep tyrian pink 
and bright rose-pink effect. Back petals 
are semi-cactus in form while center is 
informal. Bush habits excellent, 5 feet. 
Stems long. Won in open-to-all at New 
York Show. (Salem) 


H. I. Puiturps. SC. to ID. Color buff- 
yellow with begonia-rose flush on_ petals. 
Petaloids of deep rose-pink whirl up be- 
tween large petals and give the flower a 
very striking effect. General tone orange. 
Stems cane-like. Size 11 by 64 inches. 
Bush tall, branching. (Chappaqua) 


VELVET Kine. FD. Scarlet-red and a 
very bright spot in the garden. Rather 
late bloomer in our garden, but seemed 
early enough at Storrs. Habits good, bush 
5 feet. Size 9 by 5 inches. Won several 
blue ribbons this year. (Hillside) 








CORRINE MARcCELLA. SC. Color a delicate 
combination of wax-yellow, suffused and 
tipped old rose. Rare harmony exists there 
in color, too. Habits of bush excellent. 
Flower 94 inches or larger by 6 inches 
deep. Good stems, rather slender. (Geneva) 


DEAN SuHuRTLEFF. ID. Color brilliant 
crimson. Size 11 by 6% inches. Won a 
long string of firsts at Fairmont Show, 
including American Home Achievement 
Medal. Stems long and stiff. Bushes 5 
to 7 feet. (Rockley) 


PInK ELEPHANT. FD. Color, “Kathleen 
Norris” pink. Clear, bright and one of 
first formals of this color. Very large 
size, 12 by 7 inches deep. Stems strong, 
holding flower erect. Good substance. Also 
blooms profusely and_ early. (Griffin- 
Dahliadel ) 


INDIAN SUMMER. SC. Golden yellow, 
suffused soft orange. Strong stems, holding 
flowers on side. Size 10 by 6 inches. Won 
first semi-cactus seedling class Washington, 
D. C. Won A.D.S. Medal for best un- 
disseminated and Achievement Medal same 
show. Bush tall, rugged, resistant. 
(Goetzer ) 


Rita SuHrku. ID. to SC. Color Chartreuse 
yellow with strong flush overlay of scarlet- 
red. Very distinctive in color. At Storrs 
this Dahlia attracted a lot of attention. 
Size disbudded 9 by 54 inches. Profuse 
bloomer, Stems strong. (Mundy’s) 


PRIDE OF GARFIELD. ID. Strange, dis- 
tinctive combination of lavender and cream. 
Outer petals are lavender with inner rows 
ivory-cream and lavender again at center. 
Blooms 10 by 6 inches deep. Bush medium, 
Habits good. (Garfield) 


CHIEF Kokomo. ID. Color deep rosaline 
purple with lighter tone interwoven on face 
of petals. Size 8 to 10 inches by 6 inches 
deep. Stem strong. Profuse bloomer. 
(Washburn ) 


Top Fricut. SC. Crimson red and a very 
bright one, and individual in form. Won 
Achievement Medals at Boston, Richmond, 
and Wilmington. Does not fade, which in 
a red is a recommendation. A truly fine 
Dahlia in the garden and, I predict, also 
at the shows. (Dozier) 


MoTHER HeEnpricks. FD. Pure white 
flower with good substance. Here’s one that 
may give the judges trouble deciding 
whether it should be exhibited in the 
medium or large class. Some blooms at 
East Lansing were 8% inches and two were 
9 by 5 inches. It is a velvet petalled white 
formal of good form and _ bush habits. 
Long stems hold blooms above foliage. 
(Dixie Gardens) 


Medium Types 


DorotHy Scumipr. SC. Beautiful light 
mauve and liseran purple, with blue effect 
in shadow. Won the coveted Leonard 
Barron Memorial Trophy offered by THE 
FLOWER GROWER. Also won special silver 
certificate. Size 64 by 34 inches. Growing 
habits excellent, profuse bloomer. Bush 
height 44 feet. It’s clear, bright, attractive. 
( Parrella) 

Mozart. Ball. Pure white, and a perfect 
ball in form. Size 44 by 3 inches on bushes 
34 feet tall. Centers good all season, and 


























is profuse bloomer. Strong stems and 
sturdy grower. (Dahliadel) 


Vin WELL Paragon. ID. Color face at 
center citron-yellow, back petals  straw- 
yellow, petals flushed geranium-pink. 
Bright color combination. Good substance. 
Uniform bloom size, always closed center. 
Size 74 by 5 inches deep. (Parrella) 


OLIvE RutH REEep. FD. Color strontian 
yellow, flushed rose doree. Size 3} by 1} 
inches deep. It is different in color than 
any other. Long wiry stems. It will be a 
favorite with florists. (Waters) 


ORANGE Princess. IC. Color grenadine 
red with lighter flame-red, suffused chrome 
and. general effect soft orange. Size 74 
by 34 inches deep. It was most attractive 
at Peekskill show and later in Ed O’Keefe’s 
garden. It is a useful flower, and keeps 
well cut. Bush medium, 4 feet. Different. 
(Geneva ) 


W1inTER Morn. IC. A new white sport 
of the popular yellow Frau IpA MANSFIELD. 
Has same good growing habits and vitality 
of its parent. Keeps well. Won First in 
Cactus Seedling Class, Washington, D. C. 
(Dahliadel ) 


Pink Prorusron. FD. to ID. Salmon- 
pink edged deep rose-pink, with cream at 
center when mature. Perfect center. Size 
7 by 4 inches. Bush 43 feet. Excellent 
keeper. Long stems. Since JERSEY BEAUTY, 
we have not had a pink like it, and it 
differs from that favorite. (Dahliadel) 


Kemp’s CrystaL Wuitr. ID. A seedling 
of PREMIER’S WINSOME crossed with Mrs. 
Ws. Knupson, which gives it a good 
pedigree. Petals slightly twisted. Size 
7 by 4 inches deep. Stems long, stiff. 
(Kemp) 


MARSHALL KERNOCHAN. Ball. Carmine 
red. Won certificate at Ohio Valley trial 
garden in 1940. Prolific bloomer. First 
bloom on August 20. Strong stems. A 


needed red in this type for show purposes. 


(Parrella) 


Miniatures and Poms 


YELLow Sitvia. FD. Strontian yellow 
and a seedling of the favorite red Srnvia 
by this popular Michigan grower. It is 
bright, attractive and useful. Size 24 by 
13 inches. Bush 34 feet tall, compact, 
profuse. (Koenig) 


WHITE Fawn. FD. Clean, pure white. 
Very  floriferous. Stems wiry. Centers 
always closed. Bush 4 feet at Storrs. 
Size 3 by 2 inches deep. (Dixie) 


Susan R. ID. Blend of salmon-pink and 
tan, size 3 by 14 inches. Very bright flower. 
34 feet tall. Good keeper. (Rev. Moyer- 
Ruschmohr ) 


PINK DUCHESS. Pom. Lavender-pink 
Pom with excellent centers and long stems. 
Won first in. Pom seedling class at New 
York Show. It will be seen at many shows 
if our judgment is correct. One inch to 1} 
inches size. (Allen-Waaser ) 


LITTLE Susan. FD. Soft tyrian rose 
shaded lighter pink. Holds form from early 
season to frost. Size 24 by 2 inches. Stems 
long. Bush 3 feet. Scored 85 at Storrs, 
1940. (Frey-Dahliadel ) 


BACHELOR GIRL. S. Bright orange single 
of one tone throughout. Long stiff stems. 
Good for arrangements. Size 5 inches. Good 
bush habits. (Dahliadel) 


JERSEY MAImp. 8. Bicolor single; similar to 
popular Doc, only a clear, bright lemon on 
edge of petals. Center white. Size 3 inches. 


Good keeper. (Dahliadel) 


Zutu Princess. FD. Brilliant carmine 
red. Size 34 by 14 inches. Has dark bronze 


foliage and full double centers. Profuse 
bloomer. Plant 2 feet. Useful in show 


color classes. Keeps well. (Kemp) 


The Mid-West: Honor Roll 


By J. Louis Roperts 
Author of “Modern Dahlias” 


AN ean take some clay and with it 

make brieks and build a house to 
his own particular design. But he 
cannot take a seed, plant it and get the 
kind of Dahlia his;mind might picture. 
And yet, in the growing of these seedlings 
he has an endless amount of pleasure in 
watching what Mother Nature gives him 
for his efforts. Out of a thousand plants 
he might get one worth while. His hardest 
task is to discard something “almost 
vood.” 

FLOWER GrRowER’s National Dahlia 
Honor Roll gives its readers the oppor- 
tunity to make their selections after the 
many thousands of seedlings have thus 
been reduced to a comparative few. These 
seedlings have stood the test of eom- 
petition at the shows of the past season, 
pretesting by the originators, and the 
critical judgment of your reviewer. 


Formal Decorative 


CHAUTAUQUA GIANT is yellow-orange in 


color. It has good formation, I believe it 
can be grown larger than 10 inches which is 
the size I have seen. Good stems and good 
foliage. Bush height is about 4 feet. It 
should furnish competition in the Autumn 
Formal Class. (Chautauqua) 


Informal Decorative 


Tops is another clear bright yellow. It 
won the American Home Achievement 
Medal at the Central States Dahlia Show 
at Chicago. The blooms were 12 by 6 inches. 
A free flowering plant about 5 feet tall. 
Good stem. A seedling of May Marion 
Dozier. Should be a winner in this class 
where it has some tough competition. 
(Southern) 


SCARLETT O’HaRA, according to the intro- 
ducer’s description, is scarlet, but I find it 
a buff-orange overlaided with scarlet. I 
have grown 12 by 6-inch blooms on bushes 
about 5 feet tall. Stems are good. If fed 
a little soot or iron the scarlet will be 
more pronounced, It is something different 








Harry J. Crosley 





Winter Morn 





Mrs. Thomas A. Edison 





Indian Summer 


and should be a competitor in the scarlet 
or flame class where it has DEAN ANDERSON 
and BurcH FORACHER to beat. (Salem). 
DIXIE’S 
erimson 


MASTERPIECE is rightly named, 
This is one of the best I 
have seen this year. A very tall plant with 
blooms measuring 13 by 8 inches. A well- 


in color. 


grown flower of this variety should have no 
trouble beating MuRPHY’s MASTERPIECE and 
SHELDON LOUISE on the show table. 
are excellent. (Dixie) 


Stems 


G. M. C. is said to be ecarmine, but looks 
to me as if it belongs in the maroon class. 
It scored a certificate at East Lansing last 
where I blooms 11 by 6 
inches. I have had 11-inch blooms myself 
Bush height 5 feet. For 
time CHEROKEE BRAVE has been winning in 


year measured 


this year. some 


this class. It now looks as if it will have 
some competition. (Lakeside) 
BILL’s SPLENDOR is classed as a deep 


introducer. It 
mauve Class. 


tyrian pink by the belongs 


in the lavender or It is a good 
clean color, more pink than ROBERT RIPLEY, 
but is not pink like Katre K. It will not 
beat RipLey, but the color is what 
attractive. I measured 
blooms 10 x 5 inches and the bush is tall. 
Stems are good. 


a good 
makes this one so 
This is one for those who 
grow for the six or ten most perfect bloom 
(Salem ) 


class. 


Semi-Cactus 


Ivory PRINCESS is another large Dahlia, 
The color is ivory with a slight pink cast. 
Don’t give this one any soot or iron or the 


pink will come out stronger. Exhibition 
growers should be able to get 12-inch 
blooms without much trouble. Good stem. 


It is a seedling of SATAN and the foliage 


is of that type. A tall grower. In size it 
should have no trouble beating MICHIGAN 
Wuitre. (Hawkins-Rusechmohr ) 

Yor FLIGHT is blood-red in color and is 


of good formation. It is a tall grower and 


has a good stem. It won the Achievement 





The Shining One 





Medals at the 
Richmond shows. 


Boston, Wilmington and 
It has MAFFIE to beat in 
this class. The blooms I saw were 10 by 5 
inches but believe they can be grown larger. 
(Southern ) 


Cactus 


STEPHEN Foster is named after the song 
writer of such songs as “Suwanee River”, 
“Old Folks at Home” and “Old Black Joe”, 
The flower is incurved cactus of buff-orange 
color. I measured blooms 12 by 6 inches. 
Bush 7 feet. Good stem and lots of bloom. 


It won the Achievement medals at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, Peekskill (N. Y.), New 


Baltimore, Michigan and at Burholme, Pa. 
and the A.D.S. medal at Baltimore for the 
best Dahlia in the entire show. It should 
have no trouble this class, 
(Salem ) 


winning in 


Medium Size 


SHINING ONE is a combination shade of 


pink and begonia-rose. It is an informal 
decorative and has a good stem. Bush 


growth is about 34 feet. Blooms are up to 
8 inches and well above the bush. 
Winner of the 10 bloom Achievement Medal 
at Cincinnati. (Golden Rule) 


grow 


MADAME CURIE is a_ blended = straight 
cactus, very pretty, rose-pink with cream 
center. Very good stems holding the flower 
well out of the bush which is about 3 feet 


tall. Blooms are about 7 inches in diam- 
eter. (Garfield Heights) 


LADY IN RED is a semi-cactus red de- 


scribed by the introducer as a “bright 


Pacific Coast 





velvety scarlet”. Blooms are up to 8 inches 
on a tall growing bush. This won as best 
undisseminated semi-cactus at the Mid-west 
Show and at Toledo. ( Dixie) 


Miniature 
WHITE FAWN is a miniature white for- 
mal. The petals are partly cleft and the 


Bush is about 3 
feet. In opening, the blooms sometime show 
a hard center, but change as the bloom 
becomes prime. It looks almost like a white 
carnation and very useful as a 
I know of a pink seedling in 
Georgia not released as yet that looks like 
a pink carnation. have it 
for you next year. 


blooms average 3 inches. 


should be 
cut flower. 


Maybe we can 
( Dixie) 


Last year I made mention of Australian 
Dahlias appearing at the shows, and as 
my list is only of new Dahlias to be re- 
leased, I think some mention should be 
made of some of these Dahlias which 
are released and are for sale in this 
country. Some of the new outstanding 
Dahlias in the shows in Australia this 
spring and at our fall shows were: 

BiLu’s Gop, golden buff informal 

NEos, bronze shaded formal 

BRENDA Corry, soft bronze formal 

DELTA, magenta-rose formal 

Lapy GALoway, yellow formal 

RUTH NICHOLS, lavender formal 

MARION SMITH, lavender informal 


The last two have good stem and are 
exceptionally good, but some of the others 
must be grown on the side bud to get 
good stems. 


Honor Roll 


By Ricuarp T. Eppy 


S I write, in 
Dahlia year is drawing to a close, 
although the season will probably 

not officially end for another month. I 
say “officially” end, for here at Atherton 





late October, another 


frost, if it comes at all, comes late, 
and is so light as to interfere but little 
with plant growth. Ordinarily the plants 
just “bloom themselves out” and digging 
goes on from late December throughout 




















the winter; planting time is from April 
to July. 

This year, due to late planting and a 
favorable season, my Dahlias are now 
at their best. Could you walk with me 
in the garden in early morning, and feast 
vour eyes upon several hundred plants 
of Honor Roll varieties, past, present 
and future, loaded with gorgeous blooms, 
you, too, would become a Dahlia fan! 

Dahlia shows have their place, as do 
exhibitions of various kinds, but the 
real test of a Dahlia is its daily perform- 
anee in gardens—in your garden and 
mine. Just as one must live with people 
to learn their virtues, also their faults, 
so must one live with Dahlias to learn 
their strong points and their weaknesses. 
Two or three gorgeous blooms on_ the 
table may eatch your eye, and 
vou may stand enthralled before medal 
and blue ribbon winners. But seldom 
do you know from how many plants 
those few prize-winning beauties may 
have been selected. 

What you desire to know is: Are they 
average size were they 
especially grown for the exhibition table? 
Are the stems always that long, and 
alwavs that straight? How does it stand 
the heat, drought, winds and 
heavy rains? Is it a vigorous grower, 
or must it be pampered. Is it an early 
and free bloomer, a good root maker, and 
how do the roots keep? The answers to 
these questions are all important if vou 
are to get out of Dahlia growing the 
maximum return in_ pleasure. And 
answers to those questions satisfactory to 
vou are to be had only if vou grow them 
in your own way, in your own garden. 
And not only must you grow them but 
vou must live with them, watching them 
develop from the time the first shoot 
pushes through the ground until the 
season “officiallv” ends. In this wav are 
Honor Roll varieties chosen. 

The selection of an Honor Roll in- 
volves responsibilities: gardens must be 
visited, shows attended, and notes ecom- 
pared. Finally the list is ready. Should 
vou grow some of the Dahlias which have 
found their way to this Honor Roll, and 
should they bring to you the same 
pleasure they have brought to me, then 
will I feel the time is well spent. “Here 
they are.” 


show 


blooms, or 


strong 


What a Dahlia! 
Its list of winnings is too lone to enumer- 


STEPHEN Foster. I[ne.C. 
ate here. Many fipe Dahlias have come 
from Salem Gardens, but none more beauti- 
ful than this—buff orange slightly suffused 
tvrian rose. An exhibition Dahlia whieh 
will be seen for many 
Blooms early and late, 6 to 8 blooms open 
One of the top. Dahlias of 
(Salem Dahlia Gardens) 


vears to come. 
at one time. 
the year. 


Top Frient. SC. Each year finds several 
really top-notch Dahlias joining the “worth 
whilers” of the past. Once in a blue moon 
a real find appears. Such a Dahlia is Top 
FLIGHT. Achievement medal winner at 
Boston, Wilmington, and Richmond, and 


“runner up” at Baltimore and Washington. 
A strikingly beautiful fade-proof blood-red, 
easily grown to 10 inches, on long, strong 
stems. It will be seen on the show tables 
and in gardens for many years to come. 
(Southern ) 


CORINNE MARCELLA. SC. Warm buff, 
suffused and tipped old rose. One of the 
most beautiful Dahlias of the year; per- 
fect center; petals point forward, slightly 
twisting, with staghorn ends. 
and medium slender, 
9 to 10 inches. 


Stems strong 
Blooms will average 
(Geneva ) 


JosEPpH B. LANKTREE, ID. Turkey red. 
Winner of the Achievement Medal at Ala- 
meda in 1940, also of the $500 cash prize 
for the best Dahlia produced in Alameda 
County, California, in three years. It has 
been grown to 14 inches but is easily grown 
to 12 inches. Almost daily observation over 
a period of weeks leads me to classify this 
as a Dahlia really worth while. (Ballay) 


First LApy. ID. A gorgeous creation of 
this well-known Yellow 
shading to a peculiar orange or sunset 
pink, difficult to deseribe. Tall grower, 
early and free bloomer and good keeper. 


grower. center, 


Greatly admired at the San Francisco show, 
(Ballay) 


Hunin’s MELopy. SC. Golden 
light lavender reverse and tips. 


orange, 
The petals 
curl and twist in a most artistie fashion. 
Attractive formation and a_ really worth 
while Dahlia. It grows 9 inches or better. 
(Hulin-Parrella ) 


DoRoTHY Scumipt. SC. If you _ rate 
beauty of form and exquisite coloring above 
size, then by all means grow this Dahlia. 
It was winner of the Leonard 
Memorial Trophy for the best medium 
sized Dahlia at the New York show, also 
Silver Medal Certificate. 

bluish tint, 
7 inches in diameter and 4 inches in depth. 


Barron 


viven a special 


Lavender with a averaging 
Particularly striking after sundown when 


it appears almost blue. (Parrella) 


BILL’s SprENDorR, ID. 
one of the most glowing and brightest pinks 
A prolific bloomer, with 
huge blooms facing on long, straight stems. 
Tall. strong plant with 
(Salem ) 


Deep tyrian pink, 
on the market. 


attractive dark 


green foliage. 


ScARLETr O’HarRA. ID. One of the largest 
Scarlet 
The outer petals 
Should be 


erown in partial shade to bring out the 


Dahlias in my garden this year. 
with buff orange reverse. 
twist and show both colors. 
really beautiful coloring. Particularly fine 


late in the season. (Salem) 


HARRY J. CROSLEY. SC, 
at center, outer petals a 


Soft \ ellow-buff 


Warm apricot 


pink. Several 8 inch blooms open at same 
time, all on good stems. Achievement 
Medal winner at Tacoma, Washington. 


(Franklin) 


Tors. ID. Rightly named. One of the 
finest and largest yellows in several years. 
Medal Chicago. 
First bloom was 11 inches, only lightly dis- 
budded and no fertilizer used. A beauti- 
ful clear 
(Southern ) 


Achievement Winner at 


yellow on splendid stems. 


VELVET KinG. SC. A huge, rich cardinal 
red, that does not fade. 
sistent and 


An early, con- 
bloomer, that stood 
up well especially during a hot spell that 
saw many other Dahlias “pass out”. (Hill- 
side ) 


prolifie 


Mrs. THOmAS A. Epison. ID. 
reverse shaded white. 


Violet-red, 
Petals curl somewhat 
(Continued on page 556) 
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Hulin’s Melody 


Alex H. 
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HE books under consideration this 

month are of unusual importance, 

not only because the authors of 
these books are distinguished personali- 
ties but more particularly for the reason 
that the books lend themselves to winter 
or pleasure reading—for yourself or 
others who may receive them as Christ- 
mas gifts. 


Third Book of a Trilogy 


THE GARDENER’S THIRD YEAR; 
Trees and Shrubs, by Alfred Bates. 
Ilius. 310 pages. Longmans-Green, 
N.Y.C. $2.50. 

It is a pleasure to find the third of Mr. 
Bates’ series of garden books now ready 
for distribution. 

“The Gardener’s First Year,” as many 
readers will remember, deals with the 
elementary phases of gardening for the 
beginner, with advice for beds and borders 
filled with bloom the first year. Bulbs 
and perennials are the subject of the 
second volume of the series and the pres- 
ent book emphasizes trees and shrubs for 
the home garden. 

Like the other items in the series, “The 
Gardener’s Third Year” is divided in two 
parts, the first discussing various types 
of gardens, formal and informal, the ‘dif- 
ferent sorts of woody plants, their place 
in the garden, planning, preparation of 
soil, planting, care, culture, propaga- 
tion, et cetera. 

The second part is a descriptive list of 
woody plants with many sketches by the 
author. Each item is entered alphabeti- 
eally by its Latin name with pronuncia- 
tion (a very helpful feature), followed by 
the common name if any, type of plant, 
meaning of Latin name, hardiness zone, 
height, habit, foliage, flowers and fruit 
if any, and eultural notes. This list, be- 
ginning with Abelia chinensis and ending 
with Zenobia pulverulenta occupies more 
than one hundred pages of text and covers 
most of the available plant material in 
this field. Special improved varieties are 
not recommended, 


All the Answers to Your Questions 


1001 GARDEN QUESTIONS AN- 
SWERED by Alfre ad Carl Hottes. 
Illus, 386 pages. De La Mare, N.Y.C. 
$2.50. 


Ilere is a third, completely revised edi- 
tion of a work which is a by-word in the 
gardening world. Published first some 
fifteen years ago, “1001 Garden Questions 
Answered” has lost nothing in popularity 
during its long and useful life. This is 
largely beeause it has been kept strictly 
up to date with frequent revisions by the 
author. 

Mr. Hottes is one of the best beloved 
figures in horticultural cireles. His books, 
articles and fascinating lectures are fa- 
miliar to all of us. Now we have to thank 
him for once more bringing his most 
helpful work to the 
form. 


publie in revised 





House plants, such as St. Bernard-Lily, may 
be the center of a still-life picture. From 
“1001 Garden Questions Answered” 


Courtesy De La Mare 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


The twenty-seven chapters cover just 
about everything which an amateur gar- 
dener needs to know. Though few readers 
will have time to read the book from 
cover to cover, an exhaustive cross index 
makes it possible to find without delay 
answers to the particular problems which 
confront the average gardener. 

The valuable lists of lawn grasses, trees, 
shrubs, evergreens, vines and climbers are 
especially helpful to inexperienced or 
uninformed home owners who wish to 
have the best in plant material. There are 
practical chapters on propagation, insect 
control, hotbeds and coldframes, house 
plants, cut flowers, and all special types 


of gardens and plants. A monthly garden- 
ing calendar is also included. 

Chapters are freely subheaded and there 
are profuse illustrations both photo- 
graphie and diagramatic. Sketches on 
such subjects as budding, rooting cuttings 
and pruning are so clear that one could 
almost proceed with the help of these 
alone without the accompanying text. 

No home gardener should be without 
this standard work. 


A Book to Delight Bird Lovers 


PAGEANT IN THE SKY by Raymond 
S. Deck. TIllus.. 268 pages. Dodd, 
Mead, N. Y.C. $3. 


This unusual bird book is written by a 
man whose horizons are wide as the skies 
traversed by his feathered friends. This 
is no tame volume telling merely how 
to attract birds to the home grounds. 
Mr. Deek is a naturalist who has done 
curatorial and expedition work in orni- 
thology for the Brooklyn Museum and the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
but he writes as a bird lover rather than 
as a scientist. 

The seope of Mr. Deck’s book is broad 




















indeed. He tells a tragie tale of the 
deaths of a large portion of our Wooa- 
cock in a Louisiana blizzard a few 
autumns ago when thoughtless hunters 
destroyed great numbers of starved and 
half-frozen Woodcock there during un- 
seasonable cold weather. 

His story of the migratory habits of 
American birds is a fascinating one: how 
only the adult Plovers make an oceanic 
flight, the summer’s fledglings going south 
down the Mississippi and across the Gulf 
of Mexico to Venezuela; and how Con- 
necticut Warblers go down the Atlantie 
coast in autumn, but return in spring 
up the Mississippi valley. He tells us 
how to glimpse a part of the great 
southern migration during September or 
October by spending a moonlit evening 
on a porch with a telescope trained on 
the harvest moon. He reports the passage 
of as many as nine thousand birds in a 
single hour within view of the lens of 
his glass. 

Mr. Deck has written also of the birds 
in his garden, of their food and the 
shrubs planted to attract them; of band- 
ing and of bird sanctuaries. These chap- 
ters are of particular interest because 
of the author’s special knowledge of the 
subject, even though these things have 
been written of before. 

Quite new to amateurs, however, are 
the scientific facts which he puts before 
us so engagingly: the sex life of birds; 
the orders and families to which they 
belong, knowledge which is most essential 
to intelligent identification. 

“Pageant in the Sky” is beautifully 
and absorbingly written. It is in its way 
the saga of the author as well as of the 
birds of which he writes. Bird lovers will 
want to own this book so that they can 
read it, not once but over and over again. 

The splendid photographie illustrations 
are by the author. 


Plants Mentioned in the Scriptures 


BIBLE PLANTS for American Gardens, 
by Eleanor A. King. Illus. 203 pages. 
Macmillan, N.Y.C. $2. 


Last year when the New York Botanical 
Garden exhibited, at the International 
Flower Show in New York City, a garden 
composed entirely of plants from Bible 
times, the greatest possible interest was 
displaved by the public. In faet, it was 
most difficult to get near the display dur- 
ing the show. 

In this book oné learns not only of 
more than one hundred flowers, trees, 
shrubs, vines, vegetables, herbs, fruits and 
nuts mentioned in the Bible but is in- 
structed on how to grow them, their zones 
of hardiness, their arrangement and uses. 
Beginning with “the fig, the olive and the 
vine,” the author goes on to almond, ap- 
ples, apricots and other fruits; the trees, 
such as Aeacia, Cedar of Lebanon, 
Tamarix and Willow; such herbs as anise, 
castor bean, dill, flax, garlie and worm- 
wood; the flowers of the field: Anemone, 
Jonquil, Lupine, Mallow et al; grains; 
perfumes and precious woods; reeds and 
rushes; thorns and thistles. 

Not the least important chapter in the 
book is that which suggests the appro- 
priateness and usefulness of a Bible plant 





Bible Plant 


_ Arrangement 


Bible Plants can be ar- 
ranged for both beauty 
and religious meaning. 
Here are Palm leaves, 
Papyrus, Myrtle, Acan- 
thus, Lily 
leaves, grapes, apricots, 


Lotus and 
leek and cucumber. Ar- 
rangement is by Con- 
stance Spry, Inc. From 
“Bible Plants for Amer- 


ican Gardens” 


Courtesy Maemillan 





garden to be planted and cared for on the 
church grounds by the congregation. Sug- 
gestions are made for the landseaping 
of this garden; for the use of its flowers 
as church decorations; of its fruits and 
herbs for sale to raise chureh funds or to 


form the nucleus of chureh supper or 
bazaar featuring Bible time foods and 


condiments. 

Of course, there are discussions also of 
Bible plants for home gardens and as 
the subject for study groups in church 
circles. 

Among the photographic illustrations 
are several flower arrangements by Con 
stance Spry, showing the possibilities for 
the use of Bible plants in decorating 
church festival tables or the church itself. 


The author is to be congratulated on: 


writing a garden book which is different 
and which overflows with practical sug- 
gestions. 


History of Gardening in Iowa 


PIONEERS IN IOWA HORTICUL- 
TURE by Kent Pellett. Illus. 68 pages. 
lowa State Horticultural Society, Des 
Moines, la. $1. 


This homely little book, written by 
Kent Pellet for the seventy-fifth anni 
versary of the founding of the Iowa State 
Horticultural Society, is full of the early 
horticultural history of the state. There 
is much other history included too: the 
settling of the land in 1783 by Julien 
Dubuque and the planting of the first 
apple trees a little after 1799 by a raseally 
trader, Louis Honore Tesson. The last 
of the trees of this first lowa orchard was 
cut down about 1895 and the site of the 
orchard is now marked by a monument. 

The tale with the reeord of 
the first traveling nursery in Iowa, its 


goes on 





great apple breeders and of H. A. Terry, 
the originator of over 50 sorts of plums, 
bred from the wild plums of the Lowa 
thickets. The record ends with an account 
of Eugene Secor, developer of herbaceous 
Peonies and L. H. Pammel, the protector 
of lowa’s wild life and natural beauty. 

Iowans and others who are interested 
in the early horticultural history of our 
country will find this little book well writ- 
ten and absorbing in its content. 


Bailey’s Popular Handbook Reprinted 


GARDENER’S HANDBOOK, by L. H. 
Illus. 292 


Bailey. pages. Mac millan, 
N. Y. C. $1.49. 
If you have always wanted one of 


Doctor Bailey’s encyclopedias of horti- 
cultural information, but have felt you 
could not afford one, now is your oppor- 
tunity to purchase the “Gardener’s Hand 
book” at an extremely low price. The 
original edition of this work was entitled 
“The Gardener” and the tremendous sue- 
cess of that volume has made it possible 
for the publishers to put out this real 
bargain, because they know by experi 
ence how it will sell. 

The subtitle gives us a key to the con 
tents: “Brief indications for the growing 
of common flowers, vegetables and fruits 
in the garden and about the home.” Its 
alphabetical arrangement makes it an 
ideal reference and in addition to 
notes on all flowers from A to Z it gives 
advice on more general problems such 
as annuals, borders, lawns, hotbeds, 
insects, terrariums, ete. 

The pen and ink drawings, similar to 
those which illustrate Doctor Bailey’s 
three-volume “Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture,” are beautifully done, ae- 


book 


curate and spirited. 
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Gardening is more pleasurable if tools and equipment are kept orderly in a corner work bench like the author’s 


Make a Garden Work 


By JEAN HERSEY 


5 
all our 
vether in one place. 


convenient to have 
equipment neatly to- 
I no longer have 


to rescue the assorted seed packages trom 


wonderfully 


varden 


under ancient bank statements in the desk 
retrieve oarden from 


0 vloves 
closet. 


hall 


communing 


drawer, nor 
among the galoshes in the 
Once | found our 
with herb seasonings on an upper kitchen 
shelf! And search for the 
pruning shears led me under the washing 
machine in the cellar. But that was 
before we had a tool corner. 

Now everything pertaining to horti- 
culture lives compatibly in one place. 
Whether we are going to poison or prune, 
rake a leaf or sow a seed, the proper 
implements or ingredients are always at 
hand. It’s agony to have a blanket of 
aphids slowly strangling the rose buds 
while you hunt in vain for the spray 
and eventually find it definitely the worse 
for having been beneath a collection of 
tricycles and sundry objects which ae- 
cumulate in all cellars. 


Polsons 


one day a 
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Author of “1 Like Gardening” 


If vou would establish a tool corner 
select a place in your basement, garage or 
hbarn—a place with a window if possible 

-and the sunnier the better. For noth 
is more cozy than sitting at your 
garden bench making plans, potting seed- 
mixing fertilizers with the sun 
streaming in on you as vou work. 

Build a bench about 18 inches wide and 
as long as you have room for—perhaps 
four or five feet—with shelves above it 
and cupboards below. If it’s literally 
a corner you have selected it will be an 
added convenience to build the beneh 
around two You are in luck if 
a water pipe is in the offing for you ean 
have a sink in part of the shelf. This 
isn’t vital but it is a help. 

Build shelves above this bench for your 
garden catalogues and books so they will 
be nearby to give you advice or get you 
out of a pickle in a hurry. They will 
also be handy for keeping neat and ae- 
cessible such essentials as labels, small 
flower pots, vitamin Bi tablets, pencils, 


Ing” 1s 


lings, or 


sides. 


Bench 


seeds, ete. Of course, you must have a 
hank of ratfia hanging from a nail within 
easy reach, 

This tool corner will be even more ap- 
pealing if you paint it. We stained the 
walls and shelves with a grey shingle 
stain. Then we painted the edges of the 
shelves with Chinese red. When the 
small tools are not travelling with you 
around the garden in their basket—tfor 
surely you must get a garden work basket 
if you do not already have one—you can 
hang them along the wall over the bench. 
This is convenient and may be decorative 
as well. Paint an outline of each im- 
plement along the wall with gay red 
paint. The red outline of a pair of shears 
or scratcher will stare reproachfully at 
you until vou return the tool to its proper 
place. 

Below the bench you can arrange more 
shelves to fit vou needs. The local 
lumber dealer will let you have some 
empty wooden nail kegs if you ask him. 
They make splendid receptacles for small 


too. 











quantities of humus and peat moss, or 
wood ashes from the fire place. It’s 
convenient to have these always at hand 
awaiting the proper moment to resuscitate 
ailing plants or stimulate thriving ones 
into an even greater performance. 

The larger implements—rakes, scythes, 
hoes, shovels, ete. will be quite happy 
hanging along the wall at one side of 
the bench. You will be happier, too, if 
they are up out of the way, for it’s no 
fun to have a shovel kicking you in the 
shins or to be getting mixed up with a 
scythe while wandering about in the dark 
garage to or from your car. 

This tool corner will be quite lovely to 
look upon with tools symmetrically ar- 


ranged, and everything in its proper 
place. We always have a plant or two 


in our window. Equally decorative if 


not quite as beautiful are the cuttings in 
jars of sand, and the rare seeds which are 
having special care as they grow. 

A garden corner is a pleasant place 
to work—a perfect place in which to plan 
and contemplate—and I’m sure that half 
the fun of gardening lies in the extra- 
curricular contemplating that one does. 
And nowadays when I want to get started 
outside I no longer have to extricate the 
shovel from the latest tunnel the boys 
are digging and the raffia from my 
daughter’s costume box (she has Hawaiian 
tendencies of late). 

Since we have completed this corner 
and since everything has its exact place 
in it, the whole family has much more 
respect for my tools than ever before, 
and much more conscience about return- 
ing what they have borrowed. 


Favorite Shrubs 


By CHESTER D. WEDRICK, (Can.) 


HAVE tested many Viburnums but 
under conditions here in Ontario, 
Viburnum fragrans is outstanding. 


Own-root plants I obtained from Lemoine 
have developed into magnificent, per- 
fectly proportioned shrubs, without prun- 
ing, to a height of 6 feet and fully as 
much. in diameter. While always good 
bloomers, last spring they excelled them- 
selves and had literally hundreds of 
fragrant bloom clusters. They have an 
airy gracefulness, void of any stiffness, 
that puts them in a class by themselves 
among the’ Viburnums. The flowers re- 
mind me very much of the Arbutus and 
their exquisite perfume scents the whole 
garden and the bees come in droves to 
visit them. While admittedly less hardy 
than V. earlesi, it can be depended upon to 
do well anywhere that peaches are of 
proven hardiness. However, always plant 
in locations other than a southern ex- 
posure. 

Viburnum burkwoodi is fully as strong 
growing, throwing up new canes from the 
base to a height of 6 feet or more and I 
like it because its blooming period to a 


large extent bridges the gap between 
Fragrans and Carlesi. With me it has 


proved to be a much more profuse seeder 
but the birds soon take the berries. 

3oth of these Viburrfums and V. carlesi 
seem to be happiest in a reasonably heavy 
soil of a rich loamy nature and I have yet 
to see a really choice specimen of Carlesi 
on light sandy soil. The addition of 
crushed limestone or, preferably, wood 
ashes on this type of soil will, however, 
result in greatly improved growth. In 
fact, I have seen a plant of Carlesi which 
was steadily deteriorating stage a remark- 


able recovery after an application of 
wood ashes. Mulching is also beneficial 


on such soils. Many specimens of Carlesi 
growing on good soil here have attained 
a height of 5 or 6 feet and as much 
through, symmetrical specimens quite un- 
like the bony, irregular bushes so often 
observed. Own-root. plants of Carlesi are 
best. 

Magnolia stellata, with its large semi- 





double pure white flowers having the 
fragrance of Hepaticas, is a shrub that 
becomes more and more appreciated as 
the years go by. Where space permits it 
should always hold a place as one of the 
must have’s where the climate will permit 
its growth. In heavier soils the ground 
should be dug deeply and if there is 
hardpan subsoil remove it and mix a 
liberal amount of peat moss or wood 
humus with the soil. This is best done in 
the fall previous to planting and this 
proper preparation has made success 
where previous attempts have been fail- 
ures. It never seems happy unless the 
soil is moderately acid at least. When once 
well established it is as long lived as a 
Lilac, slowly but steadily increasing in 
size until it becomes a large shrub. With 
age it seems to bear an increasing number 
of searlet berries, very attractive in early 





Shaggy Hydrangea is a little known variety 
with which home gardeners should become 
acquainted 


fall against its rich, dark green laurel- 
like foliage. The pink form is variable 
and is not always a good pink. 

Buxus microphylla koreana is classed 
as a dwarf, but some old seedling plants, 
collected from the wild in Korea, ap 
parently are of a different type. They 
are quite old now—were clipped for years, 
and then some were planted north of a 
garage and allowed to grow without re- 
straint. At the present time they are over 
three feet high and growing stronger 
every year, putting on 4 to 6 inches each 
year, proportionately broader and are 
simply beautiful. With such an exposure 
the foliage never bronzes in winter, stay- 
ing bright green, and its smaller leaves 
have a dainty beauty like fine lace. They 
bloom tremendously in April and their 
fragrant, rather insignificant blossoms 
are a great lure for honey bees and as a 
result they seed freely. 

Plants of this Box grown from cuttings 
seem naturglly more dwarf. They are 
ideal for narrow strips with northern ex- 
posure, where few plants do well, need- 
ing very little pruning and always look- 
ing neat. In the fall of 1938, I sowed a 
lot of my own seed in a frame and as a 
result I’ve raised several thousand seed- 
lings. Protected with coarse straw after 
being frozen, they wintered perfectly and 
are growing nicely but slowly and are 
the picture of health. I find Korean box 
is one of the most resistant plants to 
drought that I know. 


The Shaggy Hydrangea 


F the Asiatic forms of Hydrangea, 
the one standing out above all others 


is the Shaggy Hydrangea, H. _bret- 
schneideri, a native of N. China named 


for its introducer, Dr. Bretsechneider, who 


brought it from the mountains near 
Peking in 1882. Being exacting in its 
demands for a rich soil, an abundant 


moisture supply and partial shade, this 
plant must be observed under these con- 
ditions to be fully appreciated. 

It grows into a sturdy bush eight to 
ten feet tall, its spreading branches pro- 
ducing specimens of symmetrical out- 
line. In comparing it with other species 
we note its narrowly ovate leaves, medium 
green in tone and rough on both surfaces, 
its chestnut-brown bark peeling in thin, 
shaggy flakes, and the large hemispherical 
blossom clusters composed of countless 
dull white fertile florets margined with 
large white ray flowers which turn rosy 
with age. The bush is floriferous and 
truly a beautiful sight during its late 
June and July blooming season. There is 
a variety of the Shaggy Hydrangea in 
the Morton Arboretum collection, too, H. 
bretschneideri glabresecens, with nar- 
rower, more coarsely toothed yellow-green 
leaves, smooth to the touch above, some- 
what rougher below.—E. L. KAMMERER, 
Morton Arboretum Bulletin 


Strawberry plants need a straw mulch 
to protect them from winter damage, 
otherwise the low temperatures will kill 
the fruit buds and injure the roots and 


crown, 
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“T could not be happier than now with my 
little Orchid house all my own” 


Andrew K. Elliott of Lock Haven, 
Penna., grows the proverbial fifty- 
seven kinds of Orchids in his little 
greenhouse. This article is the fifth 
in The FLOWER GROWER’s 

greenhouse series by readers 

EARLY all flower lovers, at one 

time or another, look forward to 
the day when they can own a 
ittle greenhouse. Usually a start is made 
with a coldframe, graduating later to a 
hotbed, and ultimately to a hothouse. 

[| had gone through the first steps 
toward greenhouse ownership and had ad- 
vanced to the stage of torturing Orchids 
in a glass case in the dining-room when 
by happy accident | met the late Mr. 
John EK. Lager, pioneer orchidist. Remi- 
niscences of his life with Orchids were 
an inspiration and | returned home de- 
termined to build a suitable place for 
erowing Orchids. 

Contractors’ bids and prices of ready- 
built greenhouses were far above my 
budget limitations at the time, so I con- 
tented myself reluctantly with visiting 
private and commercial growers and 
studying the construction of their houses 
and methods of culture until I felt I 
could undertake the building personally. 

After recourse to the 
botanical collection at Pennsylvania State 
College where | discussed the vagaries of 
the project with Professor Hildebrandt 
who is in charge of the Orchids, I be- 
came convinced that a suitable lean-to 
could be built abutting the cellar wall 
of our residence at a permissible cost. 

My three sons and I laboriously exea- 
vated the hard yellow clay substratum 
to the dimensions of 9 by 12 by 5 feet 
and | carefully removed the stone wall 
beneath a cellar window, opening the 
doorway to a noteworthy enterprise. 

During vacation week, with the help 
of a friend who knew no more about con- 


considerable 
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An Orchid House 
Of My Own 


crete, lumber or glass than did I, the 
job was completed to my entire satis- 
faction. We were quite fortunate in 
having the advice of another friend, 
a professional draughtsman, whose rough 
pencil sketches and notes on required 
material charted our course to the extent 
that we finished with no more waste 
material than the ends from trueing our 
lumber, two conerete blocks, enough 
cement to patch the front stoop and a 
little sand for our youngster’s’ play box. 
Much was saved, too, by telephoning our 
needs and having the dealer send by 
truck only the materials required as 
operations progressed. 

Outlining the operations in sequence, 
our first work was lining the pit with 
a conerete block wall. The top course 
of this wall was laid with stone faced 
blocks, giving a finished appearance to 
the 8-inch wall above ground under all 
the glass. 

White pine lumber was used in building 
the framework of rabbeted 2 by 4 ma- 
terial surmounting a 2 by 8-inch sill of 
the same material. Cellar sash, four in 
number, form the ventilators which open 
against the side of the home beneath 
one of the living-room windows. Two 
coats of aluminum paint have preserved 
all of the wood without any signs of 
decay after a two-year period. The 
glass, which was measured and cut to fit 
the finished structure, was puttied into the 
rabbeting of the framework lapping 
shingle fashion and using clear 
cement to seal the laps. 

On completion of the superstructure, 
benches were built in with stone faced 
concrete blocks which were set up with 
only the corner edges meeting allowing 
openings between each block. This bench 
wall was capped with large flat stones 
and gives a natural appearance to the 
top of the bench. Heavy galvanized 
fencing wire was placed back of the 
openings to retain a filling of coarse coke. 
The floor of the interior was filled with 
coke to a depth of 8 inches and large 
flagstones were fitted in. 

Feeling encouraged with the results of 
our labors we then turned to pipes and 
fittings. With no more experience at 
plumbing than at masonry or carpentry, 
we succeeded in constructing a bank of 
four 2-inch pipes in manifold atop the 
benches beneath the side walls of glass. 
Connection was made with the water 
heating coil in the hot air furnace used 
for heating the home. The hot water 
tank acts as reservoir and the cireula- 
tion is entirely by gravity and surpris- 
ingly efficient. In computing the area 
of pipe necessary for heating, considera- 
tion was made of the heat coming from 
the cellar opening. At present in the 
coldest weather, care must be exercised 


glass 


in the use of hot water for domestic 
purposes so it may be necessary to add 
an additional coil to relieve this condition. 

A mixture of chestnut and pea sized 
coal lets me sleep at night with assur- 
ance that with the living-room thermostat 
regulated at 70°F. the temperature will 
not drop below 50°F. in the greenhouse. 
This has carried Phalaenopsis and other 
warmhouse Orchids without injury 
through two winters. 

The one doorway opening from inside 
the cellar is a convenient arrangement 
because observations may be made con- 
cerning temperature and humidity on 
sach visit to the furnace. 

For shading so necessary in Orchid 
culture, I use an inexpensive bamboo 
roller shade such as is used for screening 
porches. It is large enough to cover 
the entire top of the glass shielding the 
plants from direct sunlight. On rainy 
days it may be rolled back. It presents a 
better appearance than whitewash and 
in winter shields the glass from icicles, 
which I dislodge with a bamboo pole 
from overhanging eaves, before they grow 
large enough to become a real hazard to 
the glass. 

There are no draughts in any part 
from floor to glass though there is always 
the fresh buoyant feel so often alluded 
to by Orchid growers as essential for 
proper culture. No attempt has been 





Benches in this greenhouse are supported 
by building blocks set corner to corner to 
allow ventilation 








made at maintaining a constant degree 
of humidity though I strive to have the 
hygrometer on the rise from 59 per cent 
to 70 per cent night and day. This tends 
to keep the pots in a moist though not 
overcharged condition for the interval 
of one week at which time I water. Be- 
gonias and other large leaved plants help 
keep up atmospheric moisture through 
transpiration from their foliage. 

Each morning in winter a_ beautiful 
sight meets the eye in viewing through 
the doorway the rich green of tropical 
ferns and the bright hues and strange 
forms of exotie plants and flowers sil- 
houetted against the frost ferns etched 
in white on the glass boundaries of this 
miniature jungle. Then the pleasure and 
realization of achievement far outweigh 
the slight effort of maintenance. 

Begonias are in flower winter and 
summer as I have a number of species. 
In summer the bright orange and blue 
of Strelitzia reginae covers a long period 
of bloom and with monthly lapses Epi- 
phyllum oxypetalum fills the night with 
the perfume of its fugitive blossoms. 
In winter these plants have their counter- 
part in the lasting orange of Amaryllis 
and the fragrant beautiful flowers of 
Mariea which last but a day. Sauromatum 
guttatum and Amorphophallus flower in 
February with their foul odors though 
they are nevertheless attractive in the 
freakishness of their blooms. Ficus, 
Palms, Caladiums, Nephthytis, Brome- 
liads, Passiflora, Monstera, Peperomia, 
Anthericum, Agave, Aloes and _ Philo- 
dendron give foliage effects. 

The Orchids, for which the house was 
planned, as yet number only fifty-seven. 
Many of these are in the seedling stage 
with from four to six years to wait 
before reaching blooming size. Many 
have bloomed, however, with Sophronitis 
grandiflora starting the New Year, its 
vivid “searlet butterflies” lasting well into 
February. 

This is followed by Phalaenopsis 
Schilleriana-Stuartiana having large, 
graceful, pink tinted, moth-like blooms 
which last until May and June. Cattleya 
“ehroederae flowers during the Easter 
season through Mother’s Day. Rich 
splashes of gold deep in the throats 
of the labellums and a faint suggestion of 


The floor of this little greenhouse is below grade which helps to 
conserve heat in winter. This picture was taken from the garden 





pink on the backs of the sepals serve to 


enhance the pure white of the beauti- 
fully crisped and waved petals and lips 
of this species. Sophronitis after a 
seven-months rest gives a late summer 
burst of color. From Thanksgiving to 
Christmas Cattleya percivaliana is in 
flower and is a very attractive Orchid 
with its delicately shaded pink sepals 
and petals, and crimson, gold streaked 
labellum. At this time a hybrid Cattleya 
Undine x Brassoeattleya Empress of 
Russia, which is a variable bloomer, has 
produced flowers of lavender, pale yel- 
low and purple-rose. 

Oneidium ecrispum grandiflorum; Vanda 
coerulea, the “blue Orchid”; Pleione 
lagenaria, an old bulbous Orehid; Laelia 
harpophylla, an orange spray Orchid; 
Dendrobium; Stanhopea_ oculata, the 
“bull Orehid” of Mexieo; and Cypri- 
pediums Fairrieanum and Adela are all 
of blooming size and should flower on 
the coming growths. 

The remainder of my fifty-seven plants 
comprise Cattleya seedlings which are 
hybrids from nearly all of the cultivated 
species of value and should, when they 


Stepping through the door from the cellar, one is greeted by this 
tropical jungle scene. Orchids thrive in hanging pots or baskets 





reach maturity, produce blooms through- 
out the year. 

I am at loss to express any favoritism 
concerning Orchids because each genus, 
species, variety, or hybrid has so much 
to offer the flower lover. 

I have chosen to purchase “first shift” 


seedlings in many eases from the view- 
point of economy as well as study. Since 


some of their parents are valued at $200, 
I feel the expenditure of $1.50 for a 
small plant is a gamble worth taking as 
the uncertainty of the part heredity 
may play in the offspring adds an ele- 
ment of adventure with a possible chance 
of getting something new among my 
seedlings. 

In planning my little Orchid house, I 
am greatly indebted to Dr. Norman C. 
Yarian and Mr. J. G. Esson for their 
helpful articles in FLOWER GROWER. 

Like the fabled Miller of the Dee, 
no matter if my hobby grows to rival 
collections such as I have visited on 
many oceasions in New York, Brooklyn, 
Washington or Longwood Gardens, I 
could not be happier than now with my 
little Orehid house all my own. 





Oak Leaf Mulch for Roses 


T is well known that mulching of 

Roses is highly beneficial in preventing 
winter killing. I have had especially 
good success with climbing Hybrid Tea 
Roses by using a pile of oak leaves 
around the base of each plant over the 
winter. With such treatment the plants 
seldom lose a branch. Unmuiched plants 
usually die back nearly to the ground. 


The accepted explanation is that the 
muleh produces a more uniform root 
temperature. 


Perhaps there is another action which 
contributes toward retarding early spring 
growth and preventing damage due to 
late frosts. Professor C. G. Vinson of 
the University of Missouri reports experi- 
ments in which tannic acid or “extract of 
dead leaves” was shown to delay the open- 
ing of buds on fruit-tree twigs. It seems 


probable that the same action takes place 
on my Roses.—V. D. Lanpon, (N. J.) 

Following is part of the report men- 
tioned above: 

An extract of last year’s dead leaves 
will delay the opening of next year’s 
buds, on eut fruit-tree twigs set in it, 
Professor C. G. Vinson of the University 
of Missouri reports. Tannie acid had an 
effect similar to that of the dead-leaf 
extract, hindering flower opening. 

The experiments reported by Professor 
Vinson are preliminary steps in a search 
for a compound that can be sprayed on 
dormant fruit trees in early spring, to 
prevent them from blossoming too early 
and then getting caught by frost, at 
present a source of great losses in 


northern orchard regions.—Science News 
Letter, January 4, 1941. 
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The Christmas Month 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


EADING Charles Dickens over and 
over again with continued enjoy- 
ment, I take a little satisfaction 

that only once have I found a seasonal 
difficulty in his writings. When Nicholas 
Nickleby began his career with Squeers 
at Dotheboys Hall, he made the journey 
in midwinter, and when aroused the first 
morning after his arrival he was told by 
Squeers that “the pump’s froze.” Shortly 
thereafter that redoubtable racketeer  be- 
van his approximately educational inflic- 
tion on the helpless boys. When he called 
for one boy, a timid fellow scholar re- 
ported, “Please, sir, he’s weeding the 
garden,” whereupon the spelling lesson 
went right on, quite practically applied as 
explained to Nickleby thus: 
“When he has learned that b-o-t-t-i-n-e-y 
means a knowledge of plants, he goes and 
knows ’em.” 

Not often in the Christmas month do 
we attempt to weed the garden at Breeze 
Hill, but we do keep on getting knowledge 
of plants, which in their winter bare-twig 
earb are to me always beautiful, and dif- 
ferently beautiful from other seasons. 

Going into the garden in December, 
even my own familiar Breeze Hill Gardens 
which I have built up over almost a gen- 
eration of time, I not always need to look 
at the label to tell what is before me. I 
appreciate the way in which a Lilae gets 
itself ready for next season. Always I 
am entranced by the structure of the big 
Magnolias which we are coming to have, 


Squeers 


and inevitably I will check myself to look 
at the tall stature of Magnolia salicifolia 
and to admire the spreading habit of M. 
parviflora—which is now M. sieboldi. It 
does seem as if one really gets acquainted 
with these plants and trees one by one as 
he follows them into the Christmas month 
of bare branches. 

Many times before in these Breeze Hill 
reports | have mentioned the pleasure I 
get from the Hollies. It is a pleasure | 
would share with any who read and will 
plan so that he may also see and enjoy. 
It is now entirely possible to buy Holly 
plants in pairs so that flowers and fruits 
will promptly result. During this 1941 
season I particularly enjoyed the Holly 
flowers when they came because I had to 
hunt for them. They were in abundance, 
to be sure, but showing almost as a mist 
within the green foliage. The mystery of 
the process whereby one male plant would 
fertilize the other sex many feet away is 
still closed to me. I saw nothing to make 
me believe it was a job done by the bees, 
and I am again convinced of nature’s 
ability to work her wonders independently 
of man’s supposed rules and regulations. 

But inevitably the berries follow, and in 
December they are in full searlet bril- 
liance. At Breeze Hill there is an asso- 
ciation of Holly plants which does give 
the Christmas glow for many weeks, and 
indeed several months, because the fruit- 
ing is in abundance, and to me there is 
something peculiarly pleasing about the 





Chinese Holly in Summer and Winter 


Photos by McFariand 


The compact branches of the Chinese Holly, Ilex pernyi, are thickly studded with blooms 


early in the season and are followed in fall and winter with brilliant berries. 


The neat 


plants are clothed with dainty evergreen foliage and make excellent specimen plants 
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cluster of scarlet berries one finds so cun- 
ningly placed in the right association 
with that lovely and distinet green foliage. 
Many times I have broken a way through 
the snow to get to where I could enjoy 
this Holly feast, and I hope I may keep 
on with that kind of enjoyment for more 
garden years. 

This year I am expecting to see some 
fruits on Ilex pernyi, which to me is the 
most pleasing of the Hollies aside from 
the great, strong Ameriean Holly, I. 
opaca. Pernyi is dainty in leaf and small 
in stature, though it really does grow 
quite freely. It bloomed abundantly, and 
I think can be depended upon for a rea- 
sonable fruiting, for young as it is, there 
are berries to see. 

Not far away is a disappointment in 
the Burford Holly, which with smoother 
leaves and greater vigor shows a splendid 
plant and many berries, but they are 
more orange than searlet, and that isn’t in 
the right Christmas spirit! 

Any thoughtful gardener who enjoys 
this sort of thing ought to be hunting out 
other Hollies, from which, should he buy 
small plants of them, he will get pleasing 
variations in this winter show. I have the 
real English Holly and several variations 
of it, but they are not yet up to the 
stage justifying admiration. Ilex cornuta, 
on the other hand (and this species in- 
cludes the Burford variety), is always 
pleasing even if no berries are on it, for 
it shows a distinet quality in its leaf which 
I may eall aristocracy, if anything so 
thoroughly Chinese ean ever be 
cratic ! 

It takes some little effort to deeply 
admire the smooth-leaved [lex latifolia, 
and that admiration is only now budding. 

There are bare-leaved Hollies, of course, 
not particularly impressive at Christmas 
time. Crenata and its forms are not 
quite bare-leaved, and one of them, the 
Convexa form I have previously men- 
tioned, is a very delightful shiny-leaved 
evergreen which holds all its foliage and 
is a most charming edging plant worth 
brushing the snow away from in order to 
see how it shines out in the winter sun. 

This being the Christmas month, it is in 
point to suggest a Christmas action, and 
one good Christmas action would be to 
give a Rose plant or several Rose plants 
to some friend who isn’t aequainted with 
Roses, and whose whole life may be 
colored favorably by what the Rose will 
do for him or to him. If it is mind to go 
the whole figure, a gift of membership in 
the American Rose Society will provide 
very favorable soil for 
Roses to grow in. 


aristo- 


these bare-root 
That organization was 
never more virile or vital than just now. 

But much of the December garden en- 
jovment is in looking ahead toward 
spring. With frost-cleared garden beds 
it is possible to consider next vear’s op 
portunities. In any progressive garden 
next year is going to be better, of course. 
The mistakes of the 
rected. 


past ean be cor 
The results of observation and the 
proper desire for new things for experi- 
mentation can have place. Even though 
my years are more than fourseore I don’t 
like the idea of a static garden, and always 
Breeze Hill is going to be better next year 
than it is this vear—a thought and a prae- 
tice which I commend to all who 
these papers. 


read 


















































Zigzag rail fences (left) 
serve as a boundary in 


several places around 
this home gardener’s 
arboretum 


An artificial pond has 
now been stocked with 
fish and planted with 
aquatics. It serves as a 
stopping-off place for 
migrating waterfowl 














A Small Arboretum — 


By W. A. SMITH 


E were sitting on an old stone 

wall by an ancient mill dam. The 

slanting rays of the afternoon 
sun lighted up the glorious autumn 
coloring of Sumaes and Maples. A Great 
Blue Heron waited silently in the shallow 
water. A Kingfisher splashed into the 
pond and immediately reappeared with 
a small fish in his bill. 

Suddenly, George, my son, said, “Dad, 
let’s buy a piece of land with a_ brook 
running through it that we can dam up 
and make a pond like this for a_ bird 
sanctuary.” “That would be fine,” I eom- 


mented, “but where would we find such 
a place?” “Oh! we ean find one if we 
look around for it,” he replied. We dis- 


cussed at length our plan to set out 
berry bearing shrubs and trees, and make 
a sanctuary for flowers as well as for 
birds a regular arboretum, in fact, 


where birds would help keep the trees 
free from insect pests. 

Then and there our bird sanctuary and 
piece of land 


arboretum was born. <A 
ideally adapted for this 
purpose became avail- 
able in the winter of 
1935. This traet con- 
sisted of 26 acres and 
was located  direetly 
across the street from 
our home in the out- 
skirts of a small village 
in western New York. 
The soil was a deep 
sandy loam with no 
It was slightly 
rolling in eontour and 
tov the most part, well 
va ned. The climate 
here is very favorable 
to many species of trees 


stores. 





Specimens can be moved 
in mid-winter with a 
frozen ball of earth as is 
illu trated at right with a 


pro-trate form of Larch 








and woody plants due, no doubt, to the 
close proximity to Lake Ontario. 

This property was acquired in Feb- 
ruary, 1935, and plans were immediately 
made for planting a large number of 
trees and shrubs which we already had 
growing in a small nursery planted three 
years previously. Many of these were 
common varieties selected from nursery 
catalogues and some were seedlings which 


we had collected from the wild. There 
were both evergreen and _ deciduous 


species and a few were rather rare and 
unusual plants. 

The property which we purchased was 
bordered on the north and east by the 
highway. Near the northeast corner is a 
small culvert which serves to drain a 
rather low place in the adjacent field. In 
this low place, we excavated with tractor 
and seraper to form a small pond about 
three to four feet deep and coyering about 
one-quarter acre. 

South of this pond was a rather steep 
knoll and beyond this another larger 





eulvert with a small brook flowing from 
the west. This brook is fed by springs 
and never fails. On either side of this 
brook was a flat strip of ground about 
200 feet wide which was wet and covered 
with rank growth. The road over the 
culvert was about twelve feet above the 
bed of the brook. As the ground was high 
on either side of the wet area, it made an 
ideal location for a dam and we had 
visions of a large pond. This, however, 
was not possible at the time because a 
pond thus formed would necessarily flood 
land owned by a neighbor. 

On the high ground south of this eul- 
vert, we planted about fifteen hundred 
Pines, mostly Red Pine and a few White 
Pines, keeping them back far enough so 
that if the low area were ever flooded 
they would not be too near the water. At 
the southeast corner of the property the 
line ran directly west crossing the brook 


and continuing on to ae rather low, 
swampy corner. At this corner there 


were several springs and a small thicket 
of Quaking Aspen and 
a tew other trees and 
shrubs. In the thicket 
near the springs we 
planted native Orchids, 
ferns, and many species 


of wild flowers. In the 
swampy place we 
planted several Bald 
Cypress trees and are 
very much pleased to 


note that they are mak- 
ing satisfactory growth, 
even though they are 
many miles north of 
their native home, Along 
the south line was a 
border of Sumae, Quak- 
ing Aspen, Bitter Hick- 


ory, American Elm, 
ete. These were left 
much as they were but 
other trees and shrubs 
were planted with 
them. 
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Along the highway we planted a border 
perhaps twenty feet in width of various 
trees and a few shrubs. Here we made 
the mistake of planting too many Chinese 


Elms. They grow very rapidly but the 
limbs are brittle and are inclined to 


break: easily. Some of them will be re- 
moved to make room for more desirable 
trees, such as Pin Oak, Birch, American 
Sycamore and others which were planted 
along with them. On the hillside nerth of 


the brook we planted Pines, Birches, 
Ginkgo, Syeamore, Larch and many 


other woody plants. Around the small 
pond we planted groups of River Birch 
and Red Maple (Acer rubrum). On the 
hillside south of this pond Pines, Birches 
and Sourwood (Oxydendrum) — were 
planted in groups. , 

We purchased a quantity of old rails 
from an ancient fence on a_ neglected 
farm and used them to lay up old fash- 
ioned zigzag rail fences in several places, 
planting the corners with Dogwood, 
sittersweet, Amelanchier and many otner 
woody plants. We got more seedlings 
and planted another nursery of various 


trees and shrubs ineluding Sour Gum, 
Sweet Gum, Persimmon, Virgilia, Mag- 


nolia, Koelreuteria, Redbud, various 
Oaks, Sophora and many others. Quite 
a number of these have now been trans- 
ferred to permanent locations. 

Fifty cuttings of American Holly 
which we planted several years ago are 
doing very well and beginning to show 
fruit although only five or six feet high 
and still in the nursery. 

In the spring of 1939, we finally ob- 
tained permission from our neighbor to 
flood the adjoining flats. As soon as this 
permission was granted, we began work 
with tractor and seraper. We removed 
sufficient from the flats to make an 
embankment along the road about four- 
teen feet wide. The sloping face of this 
embankment was faced with broken 
Medina stone. A econerete dam with 
5-foot spillway was constructed at the 
point where the brook passed under the 
highway. Removable 3-inch planks were 
set in made in the conerete on 
either A heavy concrete floor was 
provided and a hydraulic ram was placed 
on the floor at the foot of the dam. This 
ram pumps about 3700 gallons of water 
a day into the small pond 400 feet to the 
north. The dam was completed early in 
September and by the middle of Decem- 
her the water began flowing over the 
spillway. The water at this point is 72 
inches in depth. 


soil 


Frooves 


side. 
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Mixed trees, shrubs and 
form a 
screen along the road- 
(left). This was a 
before the 
started 


evergreens 


side 
bare lot 
arboretum was 


An outdoor fireplace 
has a background plant- 
ing of Birch, Larch and 


Pines 





We now have a beautiful pond or lake 
which has been well stocked with fish and 
the borders planted with various flowers, 


shrubs and trees. Wild Mallard Ducks 
and Canada Geese were procured and 
placed on the ponds and seem to be per- 
fectly satisfied with their surroundings. 
Wild birds, including Gallinules, Grebes, 
Green Herons, Redwinged Blackbirds and 
others came, and finding conditions favor- 
able have made their nests and raised 
families. 

Wild rice, various colored Water Lilies 
and Lotus have been planted in sheltered 
coves. Where native stones are available, 
they can be used to great advantage. 
Already, we have completed a stone fire- 
place and table, this being our first 
attempt at masonry. In a few vears this 
should develop into a delightful gather- 
ing place for anyone interested in Nature, 















and interested 
come. 

Small arboretums similar to ours could 
be established in many places and the 
cost would not be great. In our case we 
have spent very little because we raised 
most of our trees from seedlings and did 


persons are always wel- 


the work in spare time. A few rare 
specimens were presented to us and I 
have no doubt that many parks and 
arboretums have spare material that 


would be given to people interested in a 
venture of this kind. 

In many cases a pond or small lake 
may be made very easily by building a 
dam across a stream or brook. A pond, 
while not necessary in all plantings, does 
add more than anything else to the in- 
terest and charm of the place and attracts 
a great many birds which would not 
otherwise be seen there. 





Birds in Your Garden 


By MarGcaret McKENNY 


LATE-BLUE above and silvery 

white beneath, the  white- 
breasted nuthatech is close to six 
inches in length. His erown is 
shiny black and he may be dis- 
tinguished from his red-breasted 
cousin by having no_ black line 
through his eve. His bill is long, 
but turns up slightly at the end, 
giving him a saucy, impish look. 


White-Breasted 
Nuthatch 


natural size 







Drawing by 
Grenville Scott 
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With a conversational *‘quank, 
quank,’’ the nuthatch announces 
his coming to the winter feeding- 
shelf. When frosty weather seals 
tight the seales and furrows on the 
tree trunks, he is glad indeed of 
suet or a fat sunflower seed. 

He does not eat sunflower seed 
at the shelf, but flies off and 
wedges his find in a erevice and 
their ‘‘hatches’’ or eraecks it at 
his leisure. This habit gives rise 
to his best known name. An 
other common name is ‘‘the up- 
side down bird.’’ He never fears 
a rush of blood to the head, but 
will nonehalantly go down the 
trunk headfirst, or walk like a 
fly beneath a limb. 

Although the nuthateh is not as 
confiding as the chickadee, he soon 
learns to know his friends, and if 
properly encouraged will frequent 
the garden both summer = and 
winter. Occasionally he will be- 
come tame enough to eat from 
your hand, also. He is one of our 
most useful birds and will patrol 
the trees, searching diligently for 
insects in both the egg and larval 
stage. In spring the pair usually 
nest in a natural hollow in a tree, 
but if hospitality has been ex- 
tended all winter they will often | 
accept a nesting-box set twelve to 
twenty feet high in a nearby tree. 














































































































































MIDST the garden, I live in a house 
called “Suningive” — sun-in-give. 
When it was built 18 years ago, 

overlooking a cranberry bog then nearly 
70 years old, the problem was to make its 
immediate surroundings attractive with 
the minimum expenditure of strength or 
money. 

Suningive was built on bare, cultivated 
ground—and with a mild admixture of 
peat, which for 10 vears had been used 
in experimenting with blueberry plants. 
Several clumps of small trees and bushes 
had been left haphazardly at the mar- 
gins of bog and blueberry patch. These 


included Pines, Swamp Cedars, Red 
Maples, Gray Birches, Sour-gums or 


Tupelos, Swamp Magnolias, and great 
blueberry bushes that were perhaps 50 
years old—worthless for fruit but with 
foliage giving delightful variation of 
color and texture in spring and fall. 
There were also Clethra, Swamp Azalea, 
Aronia and Inkberry, all tangled with 
Greenbriar. Good material this, but the 
effect was battered, bleak, unorganized. 
In the cultivated patch a row of blue- 


berries determined the exact loeation of | 


Suningive. Between this hedge and the 
prospective porch a driveway was left. 
When we drive in of a winter night it re- 
flects the light of our lamps with a rosy 
glow, suggesting a warm welcome. From 
nearby windows we enjoy the red winter 
twigs hung with pearly raindrops or 
sparkling with hoar frost. 

Grading was needed close to Suningive. 
For this the soil was dug from the blue- 
berry patch. The hollow left, when sup- 
plied with water from a nearby irrigat- 
ing ditch, beeame a pool. Water lily seeds 


My Garden of Pine Barrens Plants 
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“ame with the water, and by the second 
summer tiny pads floated on the little 
pond. The third summer the Lilies 
bloomed. Now they must be thinned each 
spring to insure open water to mirror 
sunsets, the moon and stars. 

For a hedge to protect part of the gar- 
den from northwest winds, little Pine 
trees were used—seedlings about 18 
inches high, which were trying to reforest 
an abandoned field. This native Pine of 
the Barrens, Pinus rigida, is one of the 
few conifers which sprouts anew when 
severely cut or burned. The hedge has 
been kept low chiefly by snipping off the 
brittle “candles” of the Pines each spring, 
though it has also had several hard 
shearings. Because of the individuality of 
the seedling trees, the hedge is rather bil- 
lowy and uneven. It serves its purpose 
well, however, and blends pleasantly with 
its informal surroundings. 


Foundation Planting of Laurel and 
Inkberry 


OR foundation planting, Mountain- 

laurel and Inkberry were used, their 
evergreen leafage lightened with Aronia 
and blueberries. Aronia, in May, con- 
tributes flowers suggesting tiny apple 
blossoms, and through October and No- 
vember, bright red berries on graceful 
arching stems. The special blueberry 
plants were of a variety known as Grover 
No. 2. It was tested for its berries, which 
proved to have tough and disagreeable 
skins. Its glory is its crimson autumn 
color, 


In one hole were planted three little 



















Gray Birches only 12 inches high, the 
bark still mahogany brown. Today, from 
amid a group of Laurels and Grover No. 
2 Blueberries, three white trunks rise 20 
feet or more above the eaves of Sunin- 
give, a charming corner accent. 

As a sculptor shapes the group he 
models with more clay here or less there, 
so the garden’s inherited plant groups 
have been shaped with plants added or 
cut away; paths have been opened; 
Greenbriars sternly discouraged in an ef- 
fort to bring all into peaceful harmony. 


Pitcher-plants Grow in Sphagnum 
Moss 


PHAGNUM moss is the best nurse for 

moisture-loving plants of the Pine 
Barrens. This was planted at the mar- 
gins of our pool, sometimes in mats but 
often in little tufts 4 or 5 inches apart 
which soon covered the ground. Here 
are Pitcher-plants. Some of the leaves, 
with their beautiful red veining, hold 
more than half a glass of rain water. In 
early summer, on stalks 18 inches high, 
these plants dangle flowers with big, 
floppy, maroon petals. They drop soon 
after bees have brought pollen to the 
stigmas at the tips of the five ribs of a 
curious, inverted, central umbrella. The 
stems hold high the umbrella and glossy 
sepals until late fall, when the ripe seeds 
scatter. Myriads of tiny Pitcher-plant 
seedlings can be found growing in the 
sphagnum. 

Three of the Pine Barrens orchids are 
abundant about the pool. A troop of Rose 
Pogonias borders the wetter sphagnum, 
which is all netted with their white roots. 
Each 8-inch stalk is topped with a single, 
pale pink, delicately seented flower. 
Grass-pink prefers less moisture. Bota- 
nists used to eall this dainty plant Calopo 
gon, but they have now decided that its 
proper name is Limodorum tuberosum. 
Its single leaf, like a broad, ribbed blade 
of grass, must be a most efficient worker 
to provide the bulb, like a great fresh 
water pearl, with sufficient energy to 
send up its foot-high stem with three to 
seven or more butterfly-like flowers of 
pale to glowing orchid hues. These two 
bloom as May meets June. Late July 
brings White Fringed-orehid, with its 
great heads of snowy flowers. 

The sphagnum, too, cares for three 
Sundews. Of the two smaller, Drosera 
rotundifolia and Drosera longifolia, large 
specimens, may have rosettes of leaves 2 
to 3 inches across. The largest, Drosera 
filiformis, sends up its thread-like leaves 
to a height of 6 to 8 inches. The leaves 
of all three are covered with red hairs, 
ach tipped with a sticky dew-like drop- 





Native plants crowd about the door-step of 
this country home. Inkberry in the fore- 


ground has neat, glossy evergreen leaves 
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let to catch and then digest small insects. 
The two smaller sundews have tiny white 
flowers, while those of filiformis are pink 
and half an inch across. The flower 
stalks of all are coiled like fern fronds, 
and each unwinds just fast enough to 
bring to the top of its arch every morn- 
ing the bud which is to open as the 
flower of the day. When each flower has 
had its day there remains a straight, stiff, 
little spike of eight to a dozen or more 
seed pods. 

With these, a tiny colony of Venus 
Fly-trap from North Carolina swamps 
have opened their heads of white blos- 
soms and have shed their shining black 
seeds for 10 years. What fun to feed the 
leaves flies or tiny grasshoppers and see 
them quickly snap shut! Then the leaf 
becomes a stomach and digests its meal, 
opening a few days later ready for 
another. 

For the purpose of gardeners who de- 
sire a particular plant in a special place, 
I can imagine no combination of plant 
habits more baffling than those of Orange 
Polygala, a biennial which sheds almost 
microscopic seeds two by two as_ they 





ripen day by day along the short stem. 

Lophiola or Gold-crest, with grass-like 
leaves, sends up in May smooth stems a 
foot to 18 inches high with downy, white, 
many branched heads starred with tiny, 
furry, orange flowers. The white, downy, 
seed heads are ornamental until late fall. 

Pine-barren Gentians, opening wide to 
the sun their lovely blue stars with 
fringed septum, come in September, but 
the Closed Gentians are October flowers. 
Both are perennials, and when happily 
located can be depended upon to bloom 
year after year in the same place. 

Mats of Pyxie develop pearly pink 
buds and starry white flowers in April. 
It is hard to think of this dainty mossy 
mat, sometimes 2 feet across and seldom 
more than a half-inch high, as a woody 
shrub, but such it really is. 

Climbing Ferns like the north side of 
groups of Swamp Azaleas and _blueber- 
ries. Their fronds twist about the stems, 
climbing to a height of 3 to 4 feet. In 
the protecting shade of the bushes, the 
leafy lower pinnae spread out their five 
fingers in comfort, instead of curling up 
rather tightly as they are apt to do in 





sun; and the exquisite green lace of the 
spore-bearing upper pinnae develops to 
perfection. The leafy pinnae are ever- 
green and in November, after the blue- 
berries have lost their red leaves and 
before winter storms have battered it, the 
delicate light green of Climbing Fern is 
about the gayest thing in the garden. 

Sand-myrtle may grow 2 feet high, but 
is more often under a foot. The structure 
of this tiny shrub has, in miniature, all 
the picturesque rugged dignity of old 
Rhododendrons. The small evergreen 
leaves have the same leathery quality. 
Starry white flowers smother the plants 
in May, but before the flowers open each 
little bush has its own individual bud 
color. Some are crimson, some pink, and 
others greenish white. The succeeding 
seed clusters vary as much in their 
tinting. 

Such success as this small naturalistic 
garden has attained has grown out of an 
effort to blend as unobtrusively as pos- 
sible the necessary conveniences of living, 
such as drives and paths, and the encom- 
passing Pine Barrens country, with its 
special and peculiar charm. 


Crinum Lilies in Texas 


HILE you’re down on your knees 

planting, think of all the superlatives 
about the Lily Family since history began. 
As far as human expectations have the 
right to go, Milk and Wine Lilies, as 
Crinums are often called, will bow their 
heads to no other, at least in this 
hemisphere. 

Around our part of north central 
Texas in a variety of soils, it blooms after 
every soaking rain or deep watering in 
May and June, and intermittently until 
frost. This means much to us in this 
climate, where we have difficulty in grow- 
ing many of the fine things home gar- 
deners have in the North. 

Our 3-inch bulb was planted twelve 
years ago, 12 inches deep in a sunny bed 
of brown, gritty, slightly alkaline soil. In 
three vears it was dug. With all the tug- 
ving, straining and grunting we did lift- 
ing that clump that fall, we were flabber- 
wasted when we counted fifteen onion- 
shaped bulbs of all sizes eneireling the 
G-inch mother bulb, their tough fleshy 
roots 12 to 15 inehes long. There were 
four three-ineh bulbs, and several sizes on 
down to one-inch babies. 

We gave them the entire bed after 
that, putting them about 20 inches apart, 
the smaller sizes planted together in a 
circle. After the seeond digeine three 
vears later, pure bonemeal was placed at 
the base of each one. 

Now we have two beds, one exposed to 
hot afternoon sun, where their lone, thick, 
lush leaves, bending over like giant spider 
legs, cover the ground, thereby making 
a problem spot look cool; the other in the 
shade of pecan trees at the foot of a tall 





Crinums make luxurious growth and great 
patehes of color in this Texas garden 
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By Mrs. G. 8S. VINCENT 


Privet hedge. Here we cut the roets of 
the hedge behind the bulbs every year 
with a sharpshooter, and cultivate deeply. 
The perennial problem, that of the shady 
spot, is solved; and the two beds diag- 
onally across the fifty-foot lawn, balance 
each other in good landseaping effect. 

Their heavy umbels of bloom last three 
days, each cirelet of “Lilies” opening on 
successive days from bottom to top. 
About the third day the lower ones are 
picked off. Sinee the Lilies of one bed 
vary in maturity, there are ten days of 
rose and white satin striped beauty, atop 
strong, fleshy stalks, carried high above 
the foliage. 

In a last paragraph of adulation, may 


I tell you what magie things can be done 
with them? They become a pet surprise 
vift for sick friends, for the church 
rostrum, and the stage of my smallest 
daughter’s dancing school recital. There, 
they are especially glorious in a white 
and gold basket, the naked stalks, clothed 
with the young, white and green striped, 
pink tinted leaves of the tall Pampas-like 
Arundo Grass. There is no end to the 
thanks of gardening friends, to whom we 
give bulbs for Christmas, or other 
oceasions. 

Their mission is that of creating an- 
other rampart among the Arts of Peace, 
satiating hunger for beauty for those who 
want it in its purest forms. 



































Window Gardening 


By BESSIE R. BUXTON 


Author of “The 


S Christmas approaches this year, 
we feel more than ever before a 
desire to extend the old Christmas 
wish to all who pass by. Why not say 


it with flowers, letting a window of 
blooming plants carry the message for 
you? 


If you want to use the traditional 
red berries and green leaves, use a large 
Jerusalem Cherry (Solanum _ pseudo- 
capsicum) as a centerpiece—and don’t 
believe foolish people who tell you it is 
“unlucky”! Anyone who has such a 
handsome plant is lucky indeed, and the 
worst luck that will come to you is to 
have cherries drop off because you forgot 
to water copiously enough to keep them 
filled with water, or because you have 
neglected to keep your gas stove in good 
order. This plant is extremely sensitive 
to gas, and ever so small a leak will dam- 
age it. Ask the gas man to inspect the 
stove, and cut off the pilot light, which 
is apt to blow out oceasionally. You 
will be richly repaid by healthy plants 
and a healthy family, for gas is a slow 
poison. Should the cherries drop, set 
the poor denuded thing in an_ ineon- 
spicuous window and keep it moist until 
May. Then cut it back, plant in the 
garden in full sun and forget it until 
fall, when it will have grown into a fine 
large plant, full of 
Christmas window. 

Frame your Christmas window with 
glossy dark green English Ivy (Hedera 
helix), a plant or two of the green and 
white Ivy (H. eanariensis), or the so- 
ealled German Ivy, which is really neither 
German nor Ivy, but Senecio mikanioides, 
from South Africa, This vine is a ram- 


cherries for the 


pant grower, and will give you a maxi- 
mum amount of foliage in minimum time 





Window Garden” 


and with minimum care. The “Japanese” 
grape (Vitis rhombifolia )—incidentally, 
a native of the West Indies and South 
America, not of Japan—is_ another 
decorative window vine. Philodendron 
may be used instead of Ivy, also Pothos 
aureus, having a similar leaf in shape, but 
variegated with cream-white. 

Other red-berried plants for your 
choice are the various red-fruited pep- 
pers, Rivinia humilis, a slender, graceful 
little plant with long sprays of small 
red berries, usually grown from seed, and 
Ardisia crenulata, a native of China. 
This is a favorite Christmas plant, like 
a miniature tree, with tough, glossy green 
leaves and large clusters of red_ berries. 
It is a slow growing plant, therefore 
never cheap. The fragrant white flowers 
appear in summer, and the berries ripen 
in the fall and last a long time. Watch 
the under side of the leaves for seales, 
a small hard brown spot, which should be 
picked off as soon as they appear, and 
the plant sprayed thoroughly with cool 
water. Do not return it to the window 
until the foliage is quite dry. It is pos- 
sible to buy small potted Hollies, so 
typical of the Christmas season, and 
a plant or two of the variegated Osman- 
thus ilicifolius, much like Holly in ap- 
pearance, is pretty the dark 
leaved plants. 


among 


Red and white windows. If you do 
not care for berried plants in your 
window, use the familiar and_ lovely 
Poinsettia (Euphorbia  puleherrima). 
This is a native of Mexico which was 
brought to this country in 1828 by Dr. 
Joel Poinsett, then U. S. ambassador 
to Mexico. It needs a sunny window, 
protection from drafts and a moderate 





For Begonia fanciers, variety Mme. 
Fanny Giron (left) can be recom- 
colorful at 
Christmas with its red blossoms 


mended. It’s especially 


Pelargonium citriodorum Prince of 

Orange bears little resemblance to 
common Geraniums, but it is prized 
by admirers of scented varieties 











& 
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Thomas Studio 

Ivy Merion Beauty is one of the best varie- 

ties of recent introduction. The foliage is 

neat and the plants are self-branching, 
making very compact growth 


but constant supply of water. Use plenty 
of white in your window, remembering 
that red is almost invisible at night. 
There is a white Poinsettia, to use 
with the red one, there are searlet and 
white Geraniums, and Geraniums with 
green and white foliage, notably P. 
citriodorum “Prince of Orange” which 
has small variegated leaves set closely 
on the upright stems, an old variety 
‘*Happy Thought’’ with large brilliant 
green leaves, white centered, and the 
variegated ‘*S. A. Nutt’’ with grey and 
white leaves and deep red flowers. A 
white Cyclamen, with — butterfly-like 
flowers, would look well here. It prefers 
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an east window with only a little sun. 
Water from the saucer, so that the corm 


will not rot. The stately glossy leaved 
Camellias are coming into bloom at this 
time, and both red and white ones may 
be used. Grow them in your coolest 
room, and spray often to keep them 
healthy. 

Sometimes the ‘‘Star of Bethlehem’”’ 
(Campanula isophylla alba) is _ still 
blooming at Christmas time, and it is 
most effective in a hanging pot. It 
needs sun and cool air, a difficult com- 
bination to arrange, plenty of water and 
frequent spraying to discourage red 
spiders. The red or the white Impatiens 
or ‘*Patient Luey’’ are pretty and 
effective in this arrangement. You may 
even have an early bloom on the white 
Calla Lily (Zantedeschia ethiopica). 
It it is budded and you fear it will 
not open in time, water it with warm 
water and give it all the sun dark Decem- 
ber will supply. Supplement the scanty 
sunlight by setting the plant under the 
brightest electric hight each evening, and 
it will respond by opening for Christmas. 

There are several red flowered Be- 
gonias which would add color to the 
window—B. rubra, (properly B. coc- 
cinea) a tall slender grower with-hang- 
ing clusters of small searlet flowers; 
Mme. Fanny Giron, with long pointed 
dark green leaves and good sized red 
flowers; and the various red flowered 
Semperflorens. The new Geneva Scarlet 
Beauty has very double red _ flowers. 
The white flowered Semperflorens va- 
rieties are also good. 

The Christmas Cactus (Zygocactus 
truncatus from Brazil) would make a 
lovely center of interest in a window, 
but its magenta-red flowers need a 
setting of green foliage and _ white 
flowers. Other shades of red disagree 
violently with it. 


Timing bulb bloom. If you started 
your Freesias and Paper White Narcissi 
early enough last fall, they will be an 
important part of your’ Christmas 
window. If they are reluctant to open 
on vime, move them to a sunny window 
in a warmer room than the cool one in 
which they have been growing, remem- 
bering that too much heat will blight 
the buds. If, on the other hand, they 
are developing too fast, so that you fear 
they may be gone before the Day of 
Days arrives, check their development 
by setting them in a cool, sunless win- 
dow, and give as mueh fresh air in the 
middle of the day as possible, always 
guarding them against a direct draft. 
On Christmas eve, set tall red or white 
eandles in the window, allowing sufficient 
space so that the plants will not be 
harmed by heat or dripping wax. 


Blue and white windows. Blue is the 
color dedicated to the Madonna, so you 
may like to try a blue and white window, 
more unusual than a red or a pink one. 
Blue is not a good evening color, so 
this window needs skillful lighting. A 
row of African Violets (Saintpaulia) on 
the window sill may be backed by silver 
leaved Rex Begonias. 

The blue Sage (Dedalacanthus ner- 
vosus) is a plant which should be grown 
more in Northern window gardens, for it 
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grows easily, is sure to bloom at Christ- 
mas and is remarkably handsome, with 
dark green, deeply veined leaves and 
terminal spikes of gentian-blue flowers. 
Several plants of Agathza _ coelestis, 
covered with small blue, yellow centered 
daisies, will be an addition. Use either 
blue or silvered white candles for light- 
ing, supplemented by indirect electric 
lights. 

No two people will agree on the choice 
of plants or their arrangement in the 


Christmas window. The first year’s 
window, unless one’s purse is generously 
filled, must be limited in many ways. 
For best results, plan your Christmas 
window early in January, so you may 
grow your own plants from seeds, cut- 
tings or bulbs. Such a window is merely 
an arrangement for the holidays, for the 
plants have such different cultural re- 
quirements that after a short time they 
must be returned to the windows best 
suited to them. 


Bulbs for Any Window 


By J. A. Apams, (Conn.) 


FEW years ago I picked up a couple 

of Crinum bulbs thrown away by a 
greenhouse man who had grown them 
a number of years without flowering be- 
cause the pots were too small. He used 
5-inch pots, one bulb to each pot whereas 
I use 7 and 8-inch pots for medium size 
bulbs for windows. My rule is to use a 
pot three times the diameter of the bulb. 
[ have seen Crinum bulbs over 8 inches 
in diameter; the larger the bulb, the 
more flowers. 

Crinums are vigorous growers and so 
need a strong fertile soil and plenty of 
water. For soil mixture I use, with good 
results, three measures of soil, one 
measure of sand, and one-half measure 
of sheep manure sifted. To each 
8-ineh pot I add as much bone meal as 
‘an be lifted on a tablespoon and twice 
as much crushed charcoal. 

Plant bulbs half their depth in soil, 
having soil an inch from the top of pot 
for water. When potted, water well, 
then set them in a warm dark place for 
ten days when they can be put where 
they are to grow. Keep the soil damp 
until growth is well started at least six 
inches, then keep the soil on the wet side. 
If saucers are used it is well to put a 
couple of pieces of half inch wood under 


the pot or tub and empty out the water 
that runs into the saucer. 

This is the method I used and had 
eleven flowers on one stem twice a year 
from bulbs that were thrown away be- 
cause they would not bloom! 

Crinum ornatum or Kirki, and Crinum 
capense, also called Lily Orinoco, and 
Crinum giganteum are to me the best of 
the Crinums. Repot them every two or 
three years taking off the side shoots. 
Pot these shoots and they will flower in 


time. Ismene calathina and golden Calla 
grow well if treated in the above 
manner. 


Sprekelia is another bulbous plant of 
easy culture which often is listed as 
Amaryllis formosissima. These do not 
need as large pots, because they~ bloom 
better when pot-bound. They flower twice 
during the winter. The same soil should 
be used as for Crinums, but don’t give 
them as much water—just keep the soil 
moist. I plant from three to five bulbs 
in a 7-inch pot with the neck of the bulb 
exposed. I pot them in September after 
they have rested eight to ten weeks, 
always removing the suckers which I pot 
to bloom in a year or two. 

All these bulbs should be started in a 
warm, dark place to make root growth. 


Success With Gloxinias 


By Sauurzt C. Jounston, (Ky.) 


LOXINIAS are my favorite in the 

window garden. I have had very 
good luck with the few I’ve grown for a 
number of years, even though they are 
considered greenhouse plants. The blooms 
are gorgeous and the leaves distinctive, 
so that they are always attractive and 
‘ause favorable comment. 

I have grown new plants from shoots 
and leaves. When a tuber sends up more 
than one stalk I cut off this small one 
and put it in a erock of rich soil kept 
quite damp. This will grow a_ nice 
tuber and will bloom very quickly. It 
will make a tuber much larger than one 
grown from a leaf. 

Leaves can be started either in soil or 
water, though I’ve found the latter to be 
the most satisfactory. Cut the leaves 
with as much stem as possible and put 
in a glass of water until the roots are 
about two inches long, then pot and keep 
growing until the leaf begins to dry up, 
then cut it off. I find the easiest way 
to hold the leaves in the glass is by 
cutting holes in a cardboard and puiting 


the stems through the holes. In _ that 
way the water can’t touch the leaf itself. 
As soon as the leaf has been cut off, I 
dig the tuber which then is about two 
inches below the surface because any 
new sprout is likely to rot trying to get 
through that much soil. I[ repot it in 
rich soil with the top even with the 
surface of the soil, and water it sparingly, 
always from the bottom, until growth 
begins, then increase. the water. 

My Gloxinias grow in a sunny window 
and always look healthy and have never 
had any kind of insect on them. When 
the buds are almost ready to open I 
move them out of the sun because it 
would make them droop. I keep cigarette 
stumps in the saucers under the pots and 
also use commercial fertilizer regularly 
as Gloxinias are heavy feeders. Never 
let a drop of water stay on the leaves or 
buds, it will rot them. After blooming, 
cut the top off and let the tuber rest in 
a dark, dry place of moderate temperature 
for from one to three months before 
starting it again. 




















Southern California Garden Tips 


By MARY C. SHAW 


O accomplish even a little these 

very short days when the Holiday 

spirit is hovering around and 
dividing our attention we gardeners 
must, indeed, step lively! 

As their early flowers are apt to be 
best, put a goodly number of Gladioli 
into the ground. Set, preferably, in a 
sunny place where they have not been 
grown before. 

Go through the Fuchsia plot and take 
out specimens that have not done well, 
misshapen plants, and those that some- 
how remind you of the trite saying, 
‘‘Their room is better than their com- 
pany!’’ All Fuehsias that remain 
should have weak, old, and crooked 
branches removed, the others shortened, 
and the entire bush pruned so as to 
admit air and light. 

Lift Dahlias at once. Cut off stalks 
to within 8 inches of the tubers, label 
and let the clumps dry on top of the 
ground for awhile. Wrap in many 
thicknesses of newspaper and store in a 
cool dry place till sprouts show so that 
the clumps can be divided for a new 
season’s planting. 

Dahlias are sometimes left in the 
ground. If in sandy soil where drain- 
age is perfect they often ean take it, 
but in heavy soil and with cold and rain 
the tubers are generally done for long 
before spring ... so better be safe than 
sorry! 

For a patch of poorest soil in the 
sunniest of exposures try Gazanias from 
the Cape of Good Hope. These annuals 
are low growers having large daisies of 
lemon, white, rust, orange, pink or 
mahogany. 

Another excellent plant for such a 
location that will thrive with even less 
food and drink is the succulent Mesem- 
bryanthemum, also a native of Africa. 
Some are trailers, others are shrubby. 
The daisy-like flowers that fairly shine 
come at various seasons and in the most 
vivid reds, yellows, pinks, coppers and 
purples. Blooms of both Mesembryan- 
themum and Gazania close at night. 

You will surely want a whole bed of 
Clarkia elegans as it is so extra fine 


and durable for’ cutting. Sow Clarkia 
in a light soil in partial shade. Pinch 


back when plants are small to induce 


a better habit of branching. The 
daintily-fringed flowers in graceful 


sprays are red, lavender, pifik or salmon. 

This year make your remembrances 
at Christmas real inspirations . give 
plants. There are Hollies, Cotoneasters, 
Pyracanthas and Jerusalem Cherries 
loaded with fruit, budded Poinsettias, 
Azaleas, and Camellias already in fra- 
grant pink bloom if you find the very 
early Sasanqua variety. And who would 
not just love to receive a living Christ- 
mas tree or a sturdy Clivia with shin- 
ing strap-like leaves and brilliant orange 
flowers due before winter is over? 

All of these can be planted in the 
garden later on and will serve as con- 





stant reminders of the thoughtful friend 
who gave them. 

For the sunny plot put out annual 
Phlox, Iceland Poppy, Calendula, Viola 
and Pansy. Give light feedings of com- 
plete plant food onee a month, and if 
the weather is still warm do not omit 
snail poison. 

Would you make holiday wreaths if 


you only had material right in the 
garden? Isn’t there foliage of Coton- 


easter, Catalina Cherry, Cedar, Eseal- 





lonia, Box, Pine, Pittosporum, Juniper, 
or even Live Oak or Cypress? For 
high lights use fruit of Jerusalem 
Cherry, tiny lemons, oranges or pome- 
granates, Rose hips, cranberries, Mistle- 
toe, cones, Pyracantha berries or small 
bright vegetables. These can be fastened 
to the wreaths with wire or by means of 
that old standby, hairpins! 

Immediately after cutting such Decem- 
ber treasures as Poinsettia, golden 
plumes of Acacia podalyriaefolia, Bud- 
dleia, and Stevia plunge the first half- 
inch of their stems into and out of 


boiling water for several times. Then 
put into deep cold water and _ their 
flowers will remain fresh and lovely 


much longer than otherwise, especially 
if they are set outdoors nights. 


December in Southern Gardens 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


AMELLIAS as gifts for Christ- 
mas would be first choice. No 
other flower blooms so freely dur- 
ing the winter months and gives such 
wide variation of color and form. Small 
plants bloom freely and are inexpensive. 


Succession of bloom from October to 
March is easily secured by selecting 
varieties which are listed as early, mid- 
season and late. In each of these classes 
are very fine varieties and all the forms, 


single, double, semi-double, peony- 
flowered, imbricated, solid colors and 


variegated. 


Transplanting at this season is pos- 
sible because the growers either pot 
them up for sale or dig them so eare- 
fully and ship ‘‘balled and burlapped’’ 
that there is little risk in planting them. 
Therefore, send your garden friend a 
Camellia for Christmas remembrance! 

Hedges should be started early this 
month. Boxwood for formal gardens in 
the dwarf, slow-growing Buxus §suf- 
fruticosa cannot be excelled. For accents 
and specimens use Buxus sempervirens 
which grows faster and has a larger 
leaf. 


The Japanese ‘‘Yews’’, (Podocarpus 
maki) have not been generally planted, 
but no other plant gives better results 
for low strong lines in the garden or 
on the street. This plant grows well in 
Washington and is widely used in 
Savannah and Jacksonville and other 
parts of the South. Grown naturally, 
it makes a good foundation accent and 
sheared into form it is one of the best 
hedge plants. 


Flowering hedges of Abelia, Primrose 
Jasmine, and evergreen Barberries are 
good. Tea Roses and red leaved Bar- 
berries are striking and _ different. 
Yaupon and Cassine Hollies with the 
true Hollies are exceedingly fine. All 
except Tea Roses can be sheared. For 
tall screens use the Hollies, Laurustinus 
or an informal planting of these mingled 


with Loquats, Photinias and 
thas of one or more kinds. 


Pvraean- 


Pearl Bushes, Forsythias, Philadel- 
phus, Deutzias, Spireas planted now 
will give weeks of flowers later on. 


Prune lightly when transplanting and 
after the bloom is over prune severely 
for next year’s flowers. 


Chinese and Persian Lilacs do not 
bloom so heavily as do the hybrid 
French kinds but they have character- 
istic. flowers and soft with true 
Lilac fragrance. Best of all they grow 
well in the South where the heat is too 


colors 


strong for the Lilaes of New England 
and colder sections. Try Syringa 


and 
both 


chinensis 
comes in 


Syringa persica, which 
white and orchid. 


The ‘‘Winter Rose,’’ (Moeretia prae- 
cox) is always in bloom from late 
December to mid-February. Its dainty 
primrose-yellow flowers simply cover the 
brown bare stems. The fragrance fills 
the rooms and winter is made beautiful 
by its rarity and charm. The hand- 
some foliage appears in spring. 

Lah-Mei—The Winter Rose 

The petals of the Winter Rose 

Are amber, waxed perfume. 

There are no leaves, 

But clustered buds, 

In cups of tissued bronze, 

Each after each 

Perfect in its niche 

On angle-making twigs, 

Tapering and stiff, 

Like the inner side 

Of dark brown satin. 

There are no leaves. 

Sweet Lah-Mei, 

Your fragrance only 

In a Chinese garden blows, 

Lovely Winter Rose. 

No bee your honey sips— 

You are yellow painted finger tips, 

Sweet Lah-Mei, Lah-Mei. 

—Emma Lester CHASE 


Wu,’’ The Com- 
Shanghai, China. 


**Poems to 


Ltd., 


From 


mereial Press, 
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Non-Perishable Christmas Wreaths 





By GeorGiANA RK. SMITH 


BVIOUSLY, if you start now to 

make a traditional Christmas wreath 
of any sort of evergreen material it will 
be in a sorry condition by Christmas 
time. However, if you wait until a week 
or so before Christmas you will be so 
deep in the holiday rush and bustle that 
you will end up by buying the first green 
wreath that eomes to hand, which isn’t 
what you want at all but ‘‘it will have 
to do.’’ Why not avoid both dilemmas 
and make your wreath now out of ma- 
terials that will last. 

There are all sorts of faseinating and 
non-perishable materials that could be 
used if you want a more personal wreath 
this year, just right for your particular 
setting and tailored to fit the exact space 
where it is to hang. When it is done 
you can put it away in a box until 
Christmas. So begin looking about for 
likely material now, in the woods and 
fields, up attie and down cellar, and in 
that box of last year’s Christmas cones 
and seed pods. Who knows what you 
will find that will make an attractive 
and individual Christmas wreath. 

A formal wreath may be made out of 
nuts, acorns, and both native and tropical 
seed pods. The one pictured is made on 


a foundation of pine cone ‘‘petals’’ 
sewed to a hexagonal wire hoop wound 
with brown cambric. Groups of acorns 
and Paulownia seed pods, the starry 
clove-like calyees of the latter adding 
decorative detail, are closely set in an 
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intricate pattern. The 
outer shells of the Paul- 
ownia pods are dark 
brown, almost black, as 
are their calyces. Inside 
they have a polished sur- 
face of a _ rich honey 
brown which gives a de- 
lightful contrast. The 
acorns offer contrast, too, 
between their smooth ob- 
longs and their rough, 
knobby little caps. The 
effect of the whole wreath 
is as if it had been 
carved by a master wood- 
carver. 

A combination of New 
England and Southern 
material was used to 
make the wood-brown 
wreath and garland in 
the photograph. The 
Southern Magnolia leaves 
(Magnolia = grandiflora) 
in the garland were 
sewed on to a_ heavy 
brown cord and_ the 
rosettes are end sections 
of big pine cones, wired 
in place and hung by a 
loop at their backs. 

Like an intricate earv- 
ing in mellow old wood, 
this wreath hangs on a 
strip of gold and grey 














Blue Spruce Garland 
By Marit Hancock Cook 


The Blue Spruce garland is entirely new 
in garland construction which, in_ its 
distinctive color trimmed with soft nut- 
brown tones touched with gold against 
an ivory-white setting, is rich in its sim- 
plicity. The center section and end drops 
are each made separately. The frame is 
cut of heavy cardboard or plywood. These 
are wrapped spirally with green cotton 
cloth cut in strips 2 inches wide. The 
stems of Blue Spruce sprays are slipped 
under the tape, beginning at the ends of 
the sections with small pieces and grad- 
uating the size. The center grouping is of 
cones and nuts. The “grape” cluster con- 
sists of fifteen pecans drilled at the tip 
with two holes for wiring. They’re coated 
with clear shellac. The flower forms are 
of cut sections of cones, shellacked and 
lightly tipped with gold radiator paint. 
The garland is hung from screw eyes. 


Photo by P. I. Merry 








damask. Against this quiet, subtle back- 
rround the rich warm colors of the hand- 
made pottery nativity figures, made by 
Beatrice Baxter Ruyl, glow in the fire- 
light. Brown, like the wreath, are the pot- 
tery ox and ass, behind their brown 
wattle fenees, and so are the engaging 
Copenhagen rabbits, which were not made 
to go with the nativity figures but seemed 
to fit into the picture very happily. 
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In the 
Little 


Greenhouse 


By J. G. ESSON 


T this time, flowers for Christmas 
are forever on our minds. There 
mav vet be time to feed Poin- 


settias if done promptly. Their colored 
leaf bracts expand quickly when _ en- 
couraged with a little plant food. Try 
to maintain a night temperature of 
60°F., and fresh air without cold drafts 
is always desirable. The chiet reason 
lor dropping ot leaves a ¢ommon occur- 
ence—is usually traceable to cold drafts, 
bad drainage, dryness at the roots or a 
«owded condition where sufficient lght 
and air cannot be admitted freely. 
When Poinsettias have finished their 
seasonal mission they may have a dis- 
tressful appearance. Dry indoor air 
or stagnant water in an ornamental con- 
tainer may have caused every leaflet to 
drop. Only the red bracts still persist! 
Fortunately, this plant can ‘‘take it,’’ 
and if it is stored where the temperature 
never drops much below 50° and _ for- 
gotten until May, it will at that time 
he ready for another season’s growth. 
Christmas Heath (Erica melanthera) 
makes a pleasing combination with the 
Poinsettia. It is an inexpensive plant 
to grow requiring but little in the way 
of fuel. Stem euttings can be rooted 
at almost any season where a_ 955° 
temperature is available. Pot them, 
when ready, into a mixture of peat and 
sand, and pot on into a slightly larger 
pot as required. It is a mistake to use 
a large pot. Well branched plants to 
18 inches high can be obtained in a 
5-inch pot. Christmas Heath must never 
have its roots.drvy. Anyone who plans 
to grow this plant must be prepared to 
supply it with water at all times. 
Another plant with similar likes and 
dishkes to the Heath is an Azalea of 
florists, more correctly known as Rhodo- 
dendron simsi, varieties and hybrids 
of which can be obtained with colors to 
suit everyone. The varieties Ver- 
vaeneana alba (white) and Mme. Petrick, 
(bright rose) are two of the earliest 
to bloom. If given a temperature of 
55° beginning early December, they will 
have flowers at Christmas. This Rhodo- 
dendron is easily propagated in late 
winter from cuttings of young growth 
taken before they have become hard or 
matured. They may be inserted in sand 
or in a mixture of sand and peat and 
kept in a 55°-60° temperature. It is 








Poinsettias are needed to add the holiday touch to the little greenhouse 


best to give them bottom heat, whieh 
means that the container or propagating 
bench will be immediately over the heat- 


ing system. It must, however, be ar- 
ranged so that the heat in the propagat- 
ing compost will not be excessive. It 


should be no warmer than approximately 
5 degrees higher than that maintained 
in the greenhouse at night. It, when 
the cuttings have made roots, they are 
potted and kept in a growing tempera- 
ture of around 55° throughout the year, 
they will grow into useful little plants 
in two to three years. This plant is 
often offered by the trade as Azalea 
indica. After the plants have been 
forced into flower early, keep them at 
a slightly lower temperature for the rest 
of the winter. Seeds that remain should 
be picked off and as in the case of the 
Heath, water must be supplied re- 
ligiously. 

Ixora coccinea, a tropical plant from the 
West Indies, has lately received some 
attention as a Christmas subject, but 
is of value only where a temperature 
of 58° to 62° can be maintained. It is 
woody with the 4-ineh leaves in whorls 
or opposite. During winter the flowers 
appear in large, flat clusters. Thev are 
red with a possible hint of orange and 
are certainly showy. The plant is at 
first slow growing. Cuttings are rooted 
in spring, over bottom heat for prefer- 
ence, and potted in a sandy compost to 
whieh a vood dash of peat has been 
added. Thev are grown in the green- 
house throughout the year, requiring a 
moist atmosphere and some shade dur- 
ing summer. 


Red flowered succulents. Another 
Christmas item favored by some _ is 
Kalanchoe blossteldiana. So far as ] 


know, this plant has not been honored 
with a popular name. It is an almost 
stemless succulent plant with a rosette 
of freshy oval leaves. From the center 
rise several 6 to 10-inch flower stalks with 
flat clusters of brick-red flowers. It 
is best propagated from seed in spring, 
although a leaf cutting placed on warm 
moist sand will send out roots and 
sprout new growth. The plant requires 
a well-drained, rather sandy soil. Being 
a perennial, it can be brought back to 
the greenhouse after Christmas, and 
kept only moderately wet until spring, 
when it should be repotted prior to 


starting it off to making new growth. 
Thete are many other Kalanchoes 
worthy of attention of the small green- 
house owner. In the main they are 
easy to grow. Some are even weedy 
when we think of Kalanchoe pinnata 
that for many vears was better known as 
Bryophyllum ecalyveinum and given sueh 
popular names as Air Plant, Life Plant, 
Floppers, and Lantern Plant. The last 
name refers to the way the elusters of 
flowers hang just as if they were so 
many little lanterns giving light from 
their greenish yellow coloring, If a 
leaf that has tallen is left to its own 
devices on the damp gravel or ashes on 
the beneh, a number of little young 
plants will very soon present themselves, 
one appearing from every noteh in that 
old leat—hence the name of Life Plant. 
Most Kalanchoes grow well in a house 
where the temperature may drop to 
50° during the night. Like all succulent 
plants thev should be supplied with 
good drainage and a rather gritty soil. 
KX. flammea, with yellow and_ searlet 
flowers, K. verticillata listed in eata- 
logues as Bryophyllum tubiflorum = or 
K. tubiflora, an erect grower with cherry 
red flowers, and Kk. 
times labelled Kitehingia mandrakensis 


beharensis, some- 


that finally makes a large branching 
plant with pale greenish vellow and 
violet flowers, are three of the best for 
our attention. 


General plant care. Annual plants 
that are on the way for spring flowers 
should have air admitted at every oppor 
tunity, that is, when the sun inereases 
the temperature of the house, and cold 
winds do not blow directly in. Light 
applications ot plant food weekly will 
be desirable until flowers show color. 

In the warm house many plants have 
reached the rest season. We will re- 
duce the water supply to these. Bear in 
mind, however, that this cannot be 
accomplished without some slight drop 
in temperature. Many plants like 
Dracaenas, palms and ferns will soon 
shrivel and dry if the soil at the roots 
is very dry. Excessively high tempera- 
tures naturally dry the soil out. In ex- 
tremely cold weather it is often wiser to 
allow the normal night temperature to 
drop 5 degrees rather than to create a 
drying heat by unduly foreing the heat- 
ing facilities. 
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E suggest that you transform 
vleanings from your own garden, 
woods and fields into Christmas 


glamour this year. Last month we dis- 
cussed the use of dry materials. Many 
of these same materials you can now 
re-use in new garb, and then again after 
the Christmas holidays you may com- 
plete the triple service these gleanings 
ean give you by redecoration. The fol- 
lowing questions and answers may give 
you ideas for use this month and in 
January. 


Question: When is it desirable to use 
dry materials painted? 


Answer: Whenever you wish to use 
the forms available among the wealth 
of dry things but prefer to work in other 
than the ‘subtle, soft colors which 
naturally appear in these forms. A 
dry arrangement, as such, suggests the 
use of dry plant forms in their natural 
state. Although we may make and 
thoroughly enjoy a typical dry arrange- 
ment at any time of the year, we are 
inclined to use it as an expression of 
the fall season. The same dried ma- 
terials which we used in their native 
coloring in autumn may be used again 
in midwinter, and especially in the holi- 
day season, in a completely new spirit, 
by applying paints. 


Question: What kinds of paints are 
good to use on dried plant materials? 


Answer: The so-called poster paints 
are probably the cheapest and the easiest 
to use. They are opaque water color, 
drying in a few minutes, and they are 
available in a wide range of colors. 
Art stores have a much wider selection 
of colors in this type of paint than do 
most stationery stores. If you want a 
glossy finish, it is necessary to shellae 
the plant material after the poster 


Paint Plus Pods and Cones 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


paint is dry. Without shellac, of course, 
your colors are not water-proof. More 
expensive, if you are using many colors, 
are the lacquer type paints. These are 
highly desirable for their icy-smooth 
finish. For fine gradations of colors 
there is nothing better than artist’s 
tube paints. Although artists usually 
steer clear of cheaper brands of paint 
because the colors may not be reliable for 
a long period of time, the cheaper paints 
are perfectly practical on plant material 
that you will use for a matter of months 
at most. If you are using gold and silver 
paints for Christmas, you will find that 
the more expensive makes tend to be 
much more glittering and lustrous. 


Question: How many colors are good 
combined in one arrangement of painted 
materials ? 

Answer: We often hear that the best 
color plans contain three colors. This 
may be satisfactorily accepted in prin- 
ciple for flower arrangement, too, in- 
cluding arrangements of painted dry 
materials. 


Question: What are some of the dry 
materials especially appropriate for 
painting ? ; 

Answer: Most of the dry materials 
mentioned last month are suitable for 
coloring. Among them are various kinds 
of seed pods, Wisteria tendrils, Honesty, 
beautifully patterned twigs, gnarled 
branches, certain broad-leat 


ee 
grasses, 


evergreen leaves, embryo cocoanuts, bot- 
tle-brush, wooden roses, cocoanut ealices, 
Especially during 


sprays of cork bark. 


Making Christmas Cards of Living Plant Material 

























At a December meeting of the Horticultural 
Society of New York, these Christmas cards 
were exhibited. The one to the left, first 
prize winner for Mrs. John Potter, was made 


of Hemlock sprigs and Christmas Roses. 


Ruth Walsh used small cones and berries 


with evergreens (above) and Mrs. F. C. 


Boe’s little wreath was of Arborvitae and 
berries 


the Christmas season, evergreens, both 
needled and broad leaved, are tempting 
for painting, either wholly or in part. 
Pine cones, especially those still at- 
tached to shapely, needleless branches, 
offer intriguing forms to combine with 
a color of your choice. 


Question: What plant materials do 
you suggest for painting to include in 
wreaths, garlands, sprays and _ other 
Christmas decorations? 


Answer: Almost any plant material 
that you would paint for other occasions 
is a possibility for holiday decorations. 
In facet, some materials which you would 
like to paint with Christmas in mind 
might be repainted after the Christmas 
season. It is especially interesting to 
paint native materials, as the snow, frost 
and ice color them out doors. White, silver 
and gold are especially pleasing used in 
this way on White Pine. Twigs with 
red berries, such as Barberry, are very 
decorative painted silver, leaving the 
berries in their natural color. Rose 
haws on their twigs, Bayberries and 
similar materials are very beautiful 
painted silver or gold and used against 
unpainted evergreens or _ evergreens 
whose tips have been dipped in the same 
paint. In using red paint for plant 
material to combine with evergreen, be 
sure to select a radiant red such as 
vermillion or Chinese red. Searlet and 
crimson tend to darken, especially in 
poor light, and are not as good contrast 
with the very dark green of the 


evergreens. 
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Whatis goin 
and 


Round Robin Clubs Are Popular 


PPARENTLY the half has not been 
known about the remarkable increase 
of the garden club movement. We 
knew it had spread like wild-fire through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, but 
there are various types of garden clubs. 
Some of these have been carrying on excel- 
lent work in sections of the country while 


quite unknown to the rank and file of 
garden club members. 

Reports have been received of the in- 
crease in Round Robins in the North Cen- 
tral States: Minnesota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and pos- 


sibly others nearby. One woman, of whom 
we ‘hope to have more to tell in the near 
future, is largely responsible for the en- 
thusiasm in those states and the founding 


of many Round Robins. She reaches the 

members by means of the radio and her 
A . ? * 99 >. 
big, big garden club of the air”. From 


Minnesota came the report which follows. 

“There are many Round Robin Garden 
Clubs in the Mid-West, due, I think, to the 
fact that so many of us in this area listen 
to Helen Field Fischer. There are Begonia 
Robins, Gloxinia Robins and Cactus Robins, 
but the one that I belong to is, I believe, 
the best one of all because it is composed of 
the more advanced gardeners, women who 
perhaps are older and more experienced— 
who know varieties by the botanical names, 
many of whom write for flower magazines, 
who read good books, who are philosophical 
and helpful to one another, 

“Our Round Robin seems rather different 
from the Begonia Round Robin mentioned 
in the September issue of FLOWER GROWER. 
It was started last January by Mrs. Charles 
Seabury of Plainview, Nebraska, a FLOWER 
GROWER lady of long standing. From let- 
ters she had received, she picked out seven 
or eight she especially liked and sent the 
writers cards inviting them to join her in 
forming a Round Robin. All accepted and 
a few more names were suggested. 

“We can only take in twelve as an extra 


size envelope will only hold so much. The 
postage for each is about 18 cents, so you 
see what a bulky robin flies into our mail 
box every two and a half months or so. 
Mrs. Seabury is the mother robin. 


“When the round robin first reached me 
it had in it a letter from each member (the 
ones Mrs. Seabury had liked) and some 


seeds and snapshots. To these I added my 
new letter and removed my old one, took a 
few seeds and included a few choice ones 
of my own. 

“Kach member may keep the robin five 
days. During that time I give it three 
readings and make notes on the inclosed 
information. I then write my new letter, 
telling what I am doing in the garden and 
some scraps of personal and family history 
so as to get acquainted with the rest. 

“They do the same and we get sort of 
a bird’s eye view of the other Robins and 
their families; pass on any information 
about books and articles—especially those 
helpful to gardeners—enclose a snapshot or 
an envelope of seeds for helpings all along 
the line and then a page with a_ personal 
note to each Robin. 

“We tell of garden clubs or pilgrimages 
we have attended, the difficulties in the 
growing season, messages from Mrs. Fischer 


and incidentally have “struck up’ some 
fine personal correspondences. 

“In my club are farmers’ wives; club 
women in the large cities of Kansas and 


Nebraska; fine women who contribute to 
leading flower periodicals; one woman who 
has tamed humming birds, and how she can 
write; one who has many birds in the house 
and a large collection of cacti, succulents, 


Begonias and Gloxinias; several who like 


good literature and some like myself with 
large families. 

“When the Robin comes it is a big event. 
Tasks are laid aside, worries forgotten and 
we sit down to the purest kind of enjoy- 
ment, the fellowship of kindred minds. 
belong to 


“Many of us cannot garden 





¢ 
Thornless Rose “Festival” 


A new thornless Rose was the center. of at- 
the Texas Rose Festival 
held in Tyler in October. at which time it 
Both 


shown at 


tention at ninth 


leaves and 
the 


thornless 


was christened “Festival.” 


stems (cut sections are base 
of vase at right) are completely 
although the parent variety from which it 
E. G. Hill 


Festival Rose was found unexpectedly four 
years 


is a sport is extremely thorny. 
then a 
Tyler High School student. in his father’s 
Rose fields. About 100,000 plants, being 
grown by Dixie Rose Nursery, will be pro- 


duced by fall, 1942 


ago by Lenton Newman, 








im the 


Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, 





N. Y.) 


clubs, but we are learning from each other. 
Most of us take FLoweR GROWER and sev- 
eral other flower periodicals.” 


Another Round Robin Report 


OT only do we exchange letters but 
boxes of seeds are sent. Each one takes 
what seeds she wants and adds some of her 


own. Often the letters contain snapshots 
and clippings. Reading the packets of ten 
letters every two or three months is like 


enjoying one’s favorite garden magazine. 
Some of the members exchange plants and 
bulbs. In the cactus club we chipped in to 
buy a book which has made the round twice. 
The members of this club live within 50 
miles of one another and one get-together 
meeting has been held. In the Las Flores 
group the members live in states from Cali- 


fornia to New England. Members of our 
Sunshine Club live in Vermont, Rhode 


Island, Connecticut and Florida.—(Mkrs.) 
HERMAN B, HArRIneton, (R. I.) 


Forming Round Robins 
EQUESTS have been received for in- 
formation on how to join a Round 
Robin. Through this department we hope 
to help those who wish to form such garden 
clubs. Let us hear from those who are in- 
terested, particularly if you wish to cor- 
respond with others about one class of 
flower like the Iris, Rose, or Daylily. Also 
if any of the groups now in existence have 
not their full quota and would like to com- 
plete it, please let us know. There has been 
a request for an Herb Round Robin to 


which many applied for membership and 
one or two asking about Begonias. Volun- 


teers as “mother robins” are desired. 


Chicago Cactus and Succulent Club 


HE meetings of this club are held in 

the homes of members where individual 
eollections can be studied. A _ bulletin is 
published monthly of articles contributed 
by the various members. 

Any one in or near Chicago is welcome to 
attend. Mrs. Harry Osgood, 822 Windsor 
Ave., Chicago, is the corresponding secre- 
tary. The December meeting will be in the 
form of a Christmas party. Each one 
ent, members and guests, will 
gift an interesting cactus plant. 


pres 
receiv e as a 


The Church Garden Club 


HERE are various garden 
nected with churches and 
held quite large flower shows, 
a constant wish that more should be known 
on how to arrange flowers for churches. 
The flower show of Holy Trinity Church, 
Decator, Georgia, reported in the October 
issue, is the only one we know which con- 
tained a class for those whose duty it is 
to care for the flowers, and specified ar- 
rangements suitable for the Church. 
In the Episcopal Church the flowers are 
placed on the altar and offer some diffi- 
culties that require special study. The vases 


clubs 


some 


con- 
have 
There is also 





are usually the true vase shape and have 
a narrow opening. Flowers are apt to be 
too crowded. Often the flowers are 
memorials and commercial, which means 
all the same size and the same length of 
stem. That should not mean they cannot 
be cut to more attractive lengths. 

Because of the report of Holy Trinity’s 
start the idea is taking hold in other 
Episcopal Churches and an improvement is 
in view. 


Choosing a Club Flower 


HE Areada Garden Club hit upon an 
instructive and unique way to choose 
its club flower. First, each member voted 
on a slip of paper for the flower of her 
choice. All the votes were turned over to 
the program chairman and she built up the 
year’s program on the flowers suggested. 
Kach month one flower was the subject 


and facets about it presented in a special 


way. For instance, Pansies were presented 
by staging a radio program, the “stars” 
being those members who had selected the 
Pansy. 

The advocates of the Rose enacted a 


classroom scene, the pupils responding to 
the teacher’s questions by some interesting 
information about the Rose. A sidewalk 
conversation between flower lovers — pre- 
sented the Sweet Pea and California Poppy. 

Two carried on a telephone 
conversation about Zinnias and Gaillardias. 


cardeners 


In such ways as these, each flower voted 
for had facts about it, legends, poetry, his- 
tory and so on presented to the members 
by its advocates. Each flower was shown 


when it program, if in 


not, by 


appeared on the 
actual blossoms, or if 
means of pictures. The advocates of each 
flower had to close with their reasons for 
desiring it for final choice. At the end of 
the vear the Rose won the coveted honor. 


season by 


Sometime in the future a club tree will 
be chosen in the same manner. 
Zuni Show a Huge Success 
flower show in Zuni 


_ the first 
opened September 6. 


flowers, 


people marveled 
at the erew in this 
vicinity of intense heat and dryness. There 
were 167 entries by the fifteen members of 
the Garden Club, and the prizes were evenly 


lovely which 


distributed among the exhibitors in_ pro- 
portion to their entries. The flowers which 
were exhibited in the greatest numbers were 
Marigolds, Zinnias, Asters. Dahlias and 
Snapdragons. However, there were thirty 
different kinds, 
Adding to the 
lovely floral display was a musical program 
The able judges 


euests’ enjoyment of the 


of appropriate numbers. 


were Sisters Anna Louise and Fillanealla,. 
lea and coffee were served in a separate 
room. Exhibitors and guests are already 


looking forward to next year and another 
flower show to last more than one day. 
Zuni is located in New Mexico. 





“Much better living conditions around 
here since the Garden Club members 
subscribed to FLOWER GROWER un- 
der the group subscription plan.” 
Write to 
Garden Club Department 
THE FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 
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Round Robin Club Rules 


OR those who may wish to join with 

others in forming Round Robin clubs, 
the following basic rules are suggested: 

1. All material 
class mail. 

2. Use ink in writing, or if 
typewrite your letters. 

3. Bach person should 
for a limited time only—4 or 5 days. 

4. Clubs should be limited in scope and 
membership. Ten to 12 members is large 
enough. 

5. A list of all members should be sent 
with the round robin letters, each member 
sending them to the next name on the list. 

6. On the day of mailing, members are 
requested to send a post ecard to the leader 
or “mother robin,” giving the destination 
of the material. 

7. Letters may contain all sorts of help- 
ful information and personal experience. 
Questions for others to answer may _ be 
included. 


must be sent by first 


possible 


keep the letters 


Study of Color Needed 


ge more study of color and specified 

color harmonies must be done if flower 
shows are to include such their 
schedules. In one study, it was found that 
at least ninety percent of arrangements 
shown in classes calling for “tones of one 
color” were worked out in hues of the color, 


classes in 


Among flowers it is much easier to find 
hues of a color than tones f¢tints and 
shades) but a judge cannot take that into 
consideration. The schedule must be fol- 
lowed, whether easy or difficult. Unfor- 


tunately, those who judge the small flower 
shows often fall down on these differences 
too. Classes in technical color are greatly 
needed. 


Non-Competitive Show 


ta Guild Garden Club of White Plains, 
N. Y., reports that it held a June 
Flower Show in which the classes were 
non-competitive, thus. giving members 
courage to express themselves in their pet 
Ways in their pet containers and they could 
designate on attached cards the room = or 
purpose for which the composition was 
intended. 


Judging Courses 
ny many courses for judges and exhibitors 


are being held in the various states that 
the National Council sees the need of unify- 





ing them. 
same in all 


Principles of true art are th 
parts of the country and it 


flower arrangement is to take its plac 
among the other branches of art ther 


must be some basic standards for both do 
ing and judging arrangements. The Na 
tional Council is the one organizatioy 
among garden clubs in a position to ae 
complish this. 


Alice Eastwood Day in California 


HE wish to honor horticulturists while 
they are living is the inspiration for 
Alice Eastwood Day in San_ Francisco 
California, January 19, 1942. At th 
luncheon honoring Miss Eastwood’s eigthy 
third birthday, announcement will be made 
of the amount of money raised for the Alice 
Eastwood Herbarium Wing of the Academy 
of Sciences in Golden Gate Park. Since 1895 
Miss Eastwood has been the curato) 
and has been responsible for the collection 
of 275,000 specimens making up the 
herbarium. 
California Garden Clubs, Ine., throug!) 
its member associations, is interesting itself 
in the project—CHRISTINE ABBOTT MORRISON. 


sole 


Herbs in Demand 
‘Pyeng clubs ought to be able to help 


out some with herbs for which there 
is said to be a demand. More herbs must be 
erownh to prevent serious next 
year. 

None of the articles seem to tell where to 
market the needed herbs. <A good-sized sage 
plant, almost a bush, would supply many 
cups of sage tea or lots of flavoring foi 
dressing. Digitalis self-sows freely in semi 
shaded places with rather acid soil. Some 
could be spared if needed. It is said to sell 
for $5.00 a pound for leaves. 


shortages 


Garden Courses in California 


AN FRANCISCO (Calif.) Junior Col- 

lege has added a 2-year course in flori- 
culture to its list of vocational curricula. 
The climate there permits year-round study 
of plant propagation and gardens. College 
greenhouses afford laboratory facilities and 
academic divisions of the college offer 
Classes in related sciences. Home gardeners 
may enroll in the course as special students. 


Robert S. Lemmon With “American Home” 


Robert S., Lemmon, 

for many years Managing Editor of 
House & Garden and more lately Editor 
and Publisher of Real Gardening, joined the 
staff of Home magazine as Asso- 
ciate Horticultural Editor. Last spring, Mr. 
Lemmon merged his magazine with 
deners’ Chronicle of America. 


N September 29, 


\ pie rican 


Gar 





Decorations a Subject for December 


HY not give over your December meet- 

ing to a discussion of winter arrange- 
ments and Christmas decorations? Instead 
of just talking about it, have it in the form 
of a show. Why not have each one of your 
members take one or more of the following 
suggestions and make them up for the meet- 
ing? You may not be able to get all the 
necessary materials or all the different 
ypes of containers, but enough will be avail- 
able. Suggested arrangements might be as 
follows: 

Pine branches in a brass or copper con- 
tainer; English Ivy in a wall container; 
Wandering Jew, either variegated or purple 
and green, in an appropriate container; ar- 


rangements of Sumae branches in fruit; 
Japanese Barberry in fruit; Snowberry; 
Coralberry; Myrtle (Vinca) with or 
without other materials; Japanese Spurge; 
Wintercreeper; Bittersweet; Enchantress 
Nightshade; gourds; grapes; fruit; 
tables; cat-tails with or without other ma- 
terial; and Witch-hazel, 

Containers might be selected from red, 
blue, yellow, amber, or clear glass; lead, 
pewter or aluminum; a teapot or a pitcher. 

Types of arrangements could include a 
mantel arrangement; a hall table arrange- 
ment; a Christmas table decoration; ar- 
rangement of evergreens for the front door 
and for a window. 


vege- 
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Information, Please! 


EADPRS want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 

If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


How Should Gloxinias Be Stored? 


How should one carry Gloxinia 
bulbs through the rest period without 
their either rotting from watering or 
shriveling up from not enough water? 
Articles I have read about watering 
during the rest period are indefinite 
on this point. Last year I raised 
nearly three hundred bulbs from seed 
but, alas, I lost all but about a dozen 
in storage. I kept them in flats in 
the fruit cellar and watered a little 


about once a week, but I know I 
certainly didn’t do the right thing. 
—R. S., (Ohio) 


Dahlias Change Color? 


I would like to know what hap- 
pened to my Dahlias (large kinds). 
Last year they were beautiful; this 
year they are entirely different. 
There appear to be two colors mixed. 
They were grown from the bulbs from 





tell me what happened? I planted 


them in a different location this 
year.— (Mrs.) Louise LEININGER, 
(Wise. ) 


Hunting Odd House Plants 


I have tried many _ nurseries 
throughout the United States for 
these house plants. Can anyone tell 
me where I can purchase them? 
Rondeletia ; Brunfelsia, southern 
plant; Billbergia, native of Brazil; 
and Brugmansia arborea from Cali- 
fornia.— (Mrs.) H. M. Kopr, (N. Y.) 


Does Night Blooming Cereus 
Need Sun? 


Should a night blooming Cereus 
be kept in the shade? My plant 
blooms every year but the green 


leaves become very unsightly if the 


sun hits them. They blister, dry, 
and then crack off. Has anyone else 
had this experience?—FRANOCES  E. 
SHAw, ( Mass.) 


Metal Flower Stands Wanted 


Would some one tell me where I 
can get metal flower stands for in- 


dividual plants of good size as well 


How Can Westport Beauty 
Begonia Be Forced? 


Can ;:ome one give the care of 
the Westport Beauty (Gustav Lind) 
Begonia, the one with double pink 
blossoms like small Roses? Is the 
blossoming seasonable? I have two 
small plants and find them very 
slow growers and blossoms are few 
and far between.—H. S. R., (N. Y.) 


A Hemlock and a Rose 


I am anxious to find a source 
obtaining the old-fashioned Rose 
Baltimore Belle, and also the white 
tipped Hemlock, Tsuga canadensis 
albo-spicata.—- Harotp G. Rua, 
(N. H.) 


for 


In Search of Double Trillium 


I have had great difficulty in locat- 
ing a source of the double form of 
Trillium grandiflorum. Does anyone 
know the name of a nurseryman who 
has a stock of plants now?—WmM. 
BERINGER, ( Wisc.) 


Spring Adonis Wanted 








last year. I did not know Dahlia as flower brackets ?—(Mrs.) THOMAS Where may I purchase plants of 
colors would mix. Could someone I. Wiis, (Ohio) Adonis vernalis?—J. B., (Utah) 
Catalogue Gives Crinum Culture and during its growing season it should wet it down and covered it with sacks. 
have plenty of water. It will grow and I left the sacks on for several days then 


Answering Mrs, C. T. Smith Va.) 


October 

I have never grown Crinums but if you 
will get the catalogue of Rex. D. Pearce, 
Moorestown, N. J., or Oakhurst Gardens, 
512 W. Foothill Blvd., Arcadia, Calif., I 
think you will find the information you 
want.—VIRGINIA SPAFFORD, (N. Y.) 

—We recommend these beautiful flower- 
ing bulbs of the Amaryllis family for out- 
door growing. Crinum fimbriatulum should, 
in the North, be dug‘in late autumn and 
carried over winter in the cellar. The 
bulbs store as readily as those of Gladiolus. 
The other two [C. longifolium and. C. 
powelli album] are hardier, and will usually 
winter safely in the open ground, even in 
rather cold climates, providing they are 
planted deeply and, in late November, 
mulehed with straw or leaves. However, 
they can be dug and stored instead if one 
wishes.—From Rer. D. Pearce catalogue. 


(W. 


Stephanotis Culture 


Answering Antoinette Gauvin  ( Mass.) 
September 


Stephanotis floribunda is a very beautiful 
climbing plant that luxuriates in the heat 
of the greenhouse in the summer months, 
and produces its tubular white and highly 
fragrant flowers at that season in great 
freedom. A light, rich soil is adapted to it, 


bloom more freely if planted out in a good 
bed than if kept in a pot. It requires full 
exposure to the light, and may be trained 
up pillars and along rafters; it is better 
still to train each stem on a wire, so that 
it is quite accessible for the purpose of keep- 
ing it clear of the mealy bug, to the attacks 
of which it is peculiarly liable. These are 
best kept under by frequent sponging of 
the leaves and by throwing water forcibly 


on the leaves in a small stream with a 
plant syringe. It is increased by cuttings. 
—From “Vick’s Flower and _ Vegetable 
Garden” book, by James Vick, published 


about 1881, 


Government Bulletin on Nematodes 


Answering Ralph M. Gish (Kans.) August 


The U. S. D. A. Mise. Publication 406, 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington, D. C., for fifteen cents, lists all 
plants that have been called either re- 
sistant or tolerant to infestation of root 
knot nematode. 


I had a flower bed badly infested with 
nematodes so I dug up the plants that 
were in it, and also a Silver Fleece Vine 
from which the bed was infested, and 
fumigated with calcium cyanide. I tied a 
handkerchief over my nose and sprinkled 
the bed with the powder, then raked it in and 


took them off and stirred the soil. J] waited 
about 2 weeks and then planted Fuchsias 
after fertilizing the soil well. They have 
been in about a year now and have grown 
well with no sign of nematode. 

Incidentally, I wonder if the readers of 
FLOWER GROWER know they can receive free 
each week a list of recent Government pub- 
lications by writing to the above address. 
—J. G. HoorTman, (Calif.) 


One Dykes Medal Iris Found 


Answering Henry J. Beyerle  (Mich.) 
October 
One of the three Dykes Medal Irises 


for which you are in quest, Nicole Lassailly 
(Cayeaux) France, 1937, may be obtained 
from the Kelloggs (Over-the-Garden-Wall), 


North Granby, Conn., and is listed at 
$12.00.—(Mrs.) C. R. Harry, (Kans.) 


Scented Geranium Source 
In the November issue, a request was 
made for a source of sweet leaved 
Geraniums. Weathered Oak Farms, Bradley 
Hills, Bethesda, Maryland, have a_ fine 
authentic collection listed in their cata- 
logue.—(Mrs.) J. A. WEAVER, ( Mo.) 
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Ruschmohr 1942 Dahlia 


Introductions 


MOLLIE B. (Briggs)—Informal Decorative, 12” 
to 14” Tyrian Pink. Achievement Medal Winner 
at N. Y. Also A. D. S. Gold Certificate Award. 
Roots $15 © Plants $5 © 3 for $12.50 
IVORY PRINCESS (Hawkins) Semi-cactus—13”- 
14°14” Ivory White, on long stiff stems. Runner- 
up Achievement Meda! in N. Y. A. D. S. Gold 
Certificate Award. 

Roots $15.00 @ Plants $5.00 © 3 for $12.50 
SUSAN R. (Rev. Moyer) Miniature Semi-cactus, 
a blend pink, salmon and tan. Winner blend 
miniature class at N. Y. Show. Profuse Bloomer. 
Excellent cutting variety. 

Roots $3.00 © Plants $1.00 © 3 for $2.50 
CALIFORNIA FINEST DAHLIA’ SEED. _ Har- 
vested from the largest growing exhibition Honor 
Roll types. 

PRICE 
20 Seed for $1.00 @ 
50 Seed for $2.50 © 1000 for $40.00 


ADVANCE PRICE LIST NOW AVAILABLE 
Regular Catalog Ready in February 


RUSCHMOHR DAHLIA GARDENS 


38 Vincent Place, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


100 for $5.00 








Two Achievement Medal Dahlias 


From the Honor Roll 


Harry J. Crosley, S.C. Apricot pink and buff. $10. 
Van’s Yellow S.C. Crystal yellow. $10. 


FRANKLIN GARDENS 
9030 East D St. Tacoma, Wash. 


NEW DAHLIAS 
For 1942 


STEPHEN FOSTER, I.C., buff orange and tyrian 
rose of large size. Very hardy.......Root $20.00 
FORMOSA, I.D., a large pink that should be in 
OVETPUOGY B BATGOM. occ cccccescssecs Root $10.00 
SCARLET O’HARA, I.D., an immense bloom of 
scarlet with buff orange reverse....Root $15.00 
BILL’S SPLENDOR, I.D., the brightest pink 

dahlia we have ever grown Immense. 
Plants only $5.00 net 














These dahlias bave won eight medals and 
many specials and are on the Honor Rolls. 
Send for complete list. 
SALEM DAHLIA GARDENS 
Salem, N. J. 




















‘Martha Churchill’ (Turnquist) 


Most beautiful 
of the West— 


Also several other 1942 dahlias of excep- 
tional merit—Catalog on request. 


TRYONS DAHLIA GARDENS 


Steilacoom, Wash. 


cactus dahlia to come out 





CHAUTAUQUA 
Dahlias for 1942 


CHAUTAUQUA GIANT 
The Giant of Autumn Formals 


Roots $10.00 net 


MRS. THOMAS A. EDISON 

Dazzling, Brilliant 

Stock very limited 

Roots $15.00 net 

Have you grown our 

Jeanie (Min) 

Chautauqua Dawn 

Joseph A. McGinnies 


CHAUTAUQUA DAHLIA FIELDS 


LAWRENCE L. WALLACE, Prop. 
Mayville, N. Y. 
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Small _Dahlias 
many advantages 


have 
over 
large ones. They are 
easier to grow, requir- 
ing less staking, tying, 
and disbudding. They 
bloom more freely 
than big kinds and can 
be used in_ borders. 
Finally, they are excel- 
lent cut flowers. Honor 


Roll Little 


Susan is shown left 


variety 





National Dahlia Honor Roll 


(Continued from page 


which 
high center. Received 
much favorable comment at the American 


white 


silver 


showing the 
shows 


reverse, 
also in the 


Dahlia Society Show in New York. 
(Chautauqua ) 
Mouurrt B. ID. Tyrian pink. Achieve- 


Medal New York 
Can be grown to size without any special 
feeding or attention. Pokerlike 
hold the bloom at proper 
Formation and color all the most enthusi- 
l’ahlia could ask for. 
(Briggs-Rusehmohr ) 


ment Winner at show. 


stems 
which angle. 


astic enthusiast 


DEAN SuuRTLEFF. ID. Deep scarlet on 


long stems straight as an arrow. Perfect 
center throughout season. Tall grower, 
with insect resistant foliage. A really 


which will attract at- 

where only the 
grown. My first 
bloom was 12 inches with only slight dis- 
budding. A real find, which 
and which doesn’t fade. 


outstanding Dahlia 
tention in any garden 
choicest varieties are 
anyone can 
grow, ( Rockley 


Gardens ) 


ID-SC. 
completely 


Rira SHIRL. Color pale greenish 
vellow with 
Diameter of flowers 6 to 9 inches; depth 


overeast searlet. 





The 
White 


distinction of 


Dahlia 


Fawn has the 


miniature 


having 
been selected by all 
three judges for the Na- 
tional Honor Roll. Such 
an honor is rarely 
given to a miniature 
variety; usually judges 


favor exhibition varie- 


ties 





035 ) 


2 to 54 inches. Flowering habit abundant, 
and attracts much attention in the garden, 
where the appearance is scarlet. 
Scored 85E at East Lansing. (Mundy) 


general 


Ivory Princess. SC. One of the largest 


whites of this or other seasons. If you 
want size, combined with quality, don’t 
pass up this one. It is here to stay. 


( Hawkins-Ruschmohr ) 


REGALIA. Ine. C. A beautiful cerise, fine 
petal cactus; in formation similar to 
GOLDEN STANDARD and GALA CALIFORNIA. 
Not a huge Dahlia, but in the 8 inch class. 
(Ballay ) 


Miss Lorraine. SC. 
on long, 
6 to 8 
85.1 at 


A splendid white, 
Diameter of flowers 
bloomer, and 
(Mundy) 


strong stems. 
inches, free seored 


East Lansing. 


Van’s YELLow. SC. A huge, clear crystal 


yellow, 10 inches across by 6 to 7 inches 


deep. Long, strong stems. Achievement 
Medal winner at Bremerton, Wash., and 


winner of Sunset Medal at 
Tacoma, Wash 


G.M.C. ID. 


Magazine 
(Franklin ) 
carmine which 
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Beautiful 


(Continued on page 
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Presenting for 1942 


FIVE OUTSTANDING NEW DAHLIAS 


From the immense “Gold Commissioner” to the new- 
colored Variety, “The Shining One” they are all new, 
different, and will be consistent winners. 





THE SHINING ONE (ID) 


Bloom 8x4. Bush 312 ft. Never have we seen such a colorful dahlia. A glistening, shining 
blend of pink and “Begonia Rose.” In natural light it is truly gorgeous, as the name 
implies. A very low grower with blooms held high over the plant on long jet black 
stems. Winner of 10 bloom achievement medal at Cincinnati, the most difficult medal in 
the country. Certificate of Merit in 1941, at Cincinnati, and E. Lansing Trial Grounds. 


Root $10.00 @ Plant $3.50 


SEASON'S BEST SEASON'S BEST (Schutte) (SC) 


Bloom 12x6. Bush 5) ft. A beautiful clear peach pink semi-cactus, a very artistic lovely 
flower and a great improvement over others in this color class. Shown only once, it 
easily won the American Home achievement medal at Indianapolis. A seedling of Robt. 
Ripley, blooms keep amazingly well and will open full in water from a bud showing 
color. Stems long and strong with blooms held facing. We had intended to hold this over 
until next year but have decided to release it because of popular demand. Root stock 


limited. Root $15.00 @ Plant $5.00 


GOLD COMMISSIONER (Schutte) (FD) 


Size 13x6. Bush 6 ft. Color is bright, clear gold with no trace of any other color in the 
giant bloom. Long black stems, 15 in. to the first pair of leaves. Bushes massive with 
heavy foliage. Very prolific in both flowers asd roots. This is the largest pure gold 
dahlia in existence today. Honorable mention and runner-up in a hot seedling class at 


Indianapolis, Ind. Root $10.00 @ Plant $3.50 





ROYAL CITY (FD) 


Bloom 6x4. Bush 41/2 ft. Beautiful violet rose. This is a color sport of “Queen City.” The 
plant growth, blooming habits, stems, etc., are identical to “Queen City.” A fine addition 
to any garden and one that will bloom from July | to frost. 


Root $10.00 @ Plant $3.50 


EAST ROW (Schutte) (FD) 


Size 10x5. Bush 51/2 ft. Color soft Nopal red, on very stiff straight stems. Foliage is very 
heavy and insect resistant. This dahlia is one of the earliest to bioom and grows like 
a weed. A sure fire grower and bloomer, and can be used for either cutting or exhibi- 
tion. Achievement Medal Winner at Cincinnati in 1941. Certificate of Merit in 1941 at the 
East Lansing Trial Grounds. 





Root $10.00 @ Plant $3.50 


Complete illustrated catalogue issued in January listing the 
best in dahlias, very reasonably priced. Reserve your copy now, 











EAST ROW 


Roots of the above introductions will be shipped from 
December until May. Check the varieties now, and don't 
overlook the advantage of early ordering. 





Should you prefer plants or rooted cuttings, as many do, hg ae ‘4 2 Mea? 
remember that our large propagating plant produces the : —  @€. [a . 
countries healthiest and strongest plants and cuttings. 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM Lebanon, Ohio 
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Introducing for 1942 


MRS. ANNA KLINE 


An outstanding yellow dahlia of great 
merit. 11 inch blooms are produced in 
quantity from early season until frost on 
long rigid stems. Bush growth ideal, root 
system excellent and in general a dahlia 
worthy of a prominent place in any gar- 
den. Certified at Storrs, 1941—85 E. An 
origination of Kline’s Dahlia Gardens, 149 
Milburn Ave., Baldwin, L. I., N 


Roots $10.00 s Plants $3.50 


RAINBOW’S Large Flowering California 
Dahlia Seed—The same type seed that 
produced the above beautiful dahlia. 


20 seed, $1.00 ee 50 seed, $2.50 
100 seed, $5.00 


Gatalog available in January 


THE RAINBOW GARDENS 


8 Prospect Street Baldwin, Long Island 














Our 1942 Introductions 
MADAME CURIE 
PRIDE OF GARFIELD 


New Foreign Novelties 
Snowball John Woolman 
Lady Morton Smith King Cup 
Bill's Gold Koongarra Grandeur 
Hilltonia Triumph Lady Muriel 
Dulcie May Villiers Bretonneux 


List will be sent on request 


GARFIELD HEIGHTS DAHLIA GARDENS 


$902 Robinson Ave. Garfield Heights, Ohio 
P. O. Cleveland 





Giant BALLAY bahtias 
New Winners for 1942 
FIRST LADY 


Spectacular yellow and orange 
JOSEPH B. LANKTREE 


Magnificent brilliant red 
REGALIA 
Fine cerise cactus 
New Catalogue in January 
BALLAY DAHLIA GARDENS 


Palo Alto California 








DESIRABLE DAHLIAS 


New for °42 





HULIN’S MELODY, S. C.—-Truly a melody of colors, gold 
with old rose on reverse Large size, splendid stems, 
tine keepe | a . $10.00 

DR. FRIDELL, S. C.—Large deep orange with lavender 
re I that show at all time \ champion flowe1 


Medal 


and M winne! Root P . $7.50 
DOROTHY SCHMIDT, S. C. A lovely medium size laven 
d of almost perfect fori \ double prize winner at 
A.D.S Show Roots . $7.90 
GLAMOUR GIRL, F. D.--A glamorous color of salmon 
pink shading to lavender at center Long stems, fine 
keeper, S to 9 inch fle Root 5.0 
FONDA--An entirely new color in Miniature You'll like 
t from the ery first Ideal bush and fine keeper as 

ow Roots $1.50 


> inches 


a cut flower 
SPOTLESS —lure white Miniature Ball of 
Root ‘ ° 


GOOD 
Sake eke s DA ReeRa ES RE $1. 


also offering 


MARTHA CHURCHILL and ROYAL ELK 
The above are guaranteed to please you. Send for ad- 
vance folder. 


are 


Catalogue in Jan. 


J. E. HULIN 


Cottage Grove Dahlia Gardens 
5964 Delridge Way Seattle, Wash. 
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later in season becomes an ox-blood red with 
glistening sheen. Scored 85 in 1940 at East 
Lansing. (Lakeside) 


LirtLE Katix. FD. Light greenish yel- 
low. 34 to 5 inches. One of the most 


prolific Dahlias I have ever grown. From 
early season until late a mass of blooms 
on good stems which will make it a valu- 
able Dahlia for the cut flower trade. Splen- 


did keeper. (Lakeside) 


PRIDE OF GARFIELD. ID. Outer petals 
light lavender, center petals cream. The 
latter are edged deeper lavender. = The 
high centers are deep lavender. Petals roll 


back to the stem. 
merit. (Garfield) 


A 10 inch beauty of real 


Vin WELL Paragon. FD-ID. A gorgeous 
Amber yellow at of 
light rose-pink towards the tips, with deep 


bloom. base petals, 





Little Katie 


pink reverse. As flower opens petals fall 
backwards to the stem forming an immense 
ball. A really striking Dahlia 8 to 9 inches 


in diameter. (Blamer-Parrella ) 


ID. 


veining 


Gold, 


more 


BETTY 
veined 


and 
pronounced 


STAKER, streaked 


amber; 
towards high center which takes on red- 
dish golden tones from reverse of petals. A 
profuse bloomer with 8 to 10 huge blooms 
at the The plant 


1 feet high and the blooms rise well 


open same time, is only 
about 
out of the attractive foliage, givine the ap- 
of 


pearance 
to 
formation 


an enormous 
of 


(Sowton-Geneva ) 


houquet. Kasily 


erown inches and most attractive 


Miniatures 


CRYSTAI 
as a 
PRISE. The 


1} to 2 inches. 


GENEVA 
scribed 


WHITE. CC. Best 
miniature BALLEGO’s SurR- 
24 to 4 inches by 

Pure white with no trace of 
strong 


dle- 


blooms are 


color. Long, stems, and a_ profuse 


bloomer from early to late. (Geneva) 


rD. (Min) A 
Dahlia. The bush 
(Continued on page 559) 


Fawn. F 
and a 


W HITE 
white, 


real 


real is 











PRESENTING FOR 1942 


ENCHANTRESS — (SC) — Bright orange-buff 
with slight picotee of rose which blends through 
out the petal. Achievement medal winner at 
Louisville. 

Plants $5.00 @ Roots $15.00 
INDIAN SUMMER — (SC) — Golden yellow 
suffused soft orange. Achievement medal win- 
ner at Washington and on Johnston’s Futurity 
and Flower Grower Honor Roll. 

Plants $5.00 © Roots $15.00 
HON. A. E. GIEGENGACK — (FD) — Bright 
amaranth red. On Johnston’s Futurity and 
Flower Grower Honor Roll. 

Plants only $3.50 
ROZAN—A lavender pink miniature Ball that 


is similar to A. D. Livoni in size and form 
but has a better stem. Ideal for cut. Received 
a Certificate at Cincinnati in 1940. 
Roots $3.00 

For more complete descriptions of the above 
and America’s most complete collection of 
Ball Dahlias send for my Price List ready in 
January. 


ANDREW F. DOERMANN 


The Home of the Ball Dahlia 
North Trevor Ave. Cheviot, Ohio 














AMAZING DAHLIA OFFER 


Ten roots giant exhibition type, all differ- 
ent and labeled, in wide range of daz- 
zling colors, guaranteed regular catalog 
value $7.00—limited introductory offer only 
$3.95 postpaid. Mail order today with re- 


quest for Free Bargain Catalog describing 
100 newest and best Dahlia creations— 
Michigan grown. 


Complete satisfaction guaranteed 


OAKLEIGH GARDENS 


Dept. TFG GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





NEW 


1942 CHIEF KOKOMO 


Chief Kokomo is a certificate winner 
DAHLIA in the leading Trial Grounds. The 
beautiful mulberry rose bloom are 
supported on iong stiff stems. The sturdy vigorous 
plant growth produce an abundance of bloom from 
mid-summer to frost. Stock limited 
Order To-day—Roots $5.00 ea. Plants $2.00 ea. 


Washburn Dahlia Gardens Kokomo, Ind. 








Cordially invite you to send for our 1942 free 
catalog (ready about February first) listing many 
of the newer and better DAHLIAS, also many of 
the older and higher-class varieties. Kemp’s Orchid 
Flowered Japanese Irises, Giant Golden Day Lilies, 
Gladiolus. 

You will find it very interesting as well as help- 
ful in making your selections for 1942 planting. 
Just your name and address on a penny Post Card 
will do. 


KEMP’S GARDENS, Breeders & Growers 
Box I81-F, Little Silver, N. J. 














1941 SHOW CHAMPIONS 














TOP-FLIGHT—S. ©. Bright blood red Root $15.09 
TOPS—I. D. Clear rich yellow giant Root $15.00 
DOZIER’S TWILIGHT—C. Pale lavender with white 
center ... Co ene nse beccenese Peles Root $10.00 
BOY SCOUT—F. D. Large orange butt Root $tu.00 
SOUTHERN DAHLIA GARDENS 
203 Oakley Street Cambridge, Maryland 
| | 
| H. I. PHILLIPS S. C. Large buff yellow | 
with begonia rose flushes on the petals. 
Deep rose pink petaloids making an un- 
usual flower. Can be grown to huge size. 
An Honor Roll Dahlia. Roots $10.00 Net. 
ECSTASY (Collarette) Deep yellow with 


faint rose at the base of the petals. Collar 


of light yellow. Six inch blooms on good 
stems. A large and outstanding collarette. 
Roots $2.00 Net. 

Roots only. We do not sell plants. 








| Chappaqua Gardens, Chappaqua, N.Y. 





























National Dahlia Honor Roll 


(Continued from page 558) 


covered with blooms, which when cut last 
a week in water. The best of its type I have 


seen. (Dixie) 


Foreign Dahlias 

Many worth-while Dahlias from Australia 
are finding their way into American gardens. 
BiLL’s Goip, ID, pure gold, is one of the 
With me it has been a mass 
Nor- 
is a so-called Garden Cactus, 
golden bronze, suffused and 
KOONGARRA GRANDEUR, FD, 
tipped russet, an out- 


very best. 


of perfect blooms for some months. 
MAN GRIVELL, 
about 6 inches, 
gold; 
apricot, 


edged 
is golden 
























standing flower, particularly when grown 
in partial shade, W. R. SHINKFIELD, ID, 
rich gold, darker shadings and peach re- 
verse, is a truly huge Dahlia, free from 


RicuEs, FD, bril- 
is so large and colorful 
artificial appearance. 
is pure gold, shaded bronze. 
particularly are Dawson, 
suffused with 


coarseness. Mrs. G. A. 
liant, intense flame, 
as to give it an 
GoLpwyn, ID, 
Others I liked 
ID, glistening mid-salmon, 
yellow, the yellow 
of petals; and Sypney, ID, 
pink, tinged gold at base of petals- 
prolific bloomer. 


toning deeper at base 
beautiful rose- 
“a very 





A Dahlia 
Christmas Card 
After the annual Dahlia 
issue was published last 
year, we received the 
card, illustrated at 
right, from Hugo Lowy 


who wrote: “I have 
greatly enjoyed the 
Dahlia issue of your 
magazine and wish to 
show you my appreci- 
ation by sending you 
one of my _ Dahlia 
Christmas cards’ with 
my best wishes.” Per- 


haps others would like 
to use this idea. 


From Stredwick, England’s premier 
grower, have come this year three out- 


BLazE, ID, a 
sized flower of fiery orange-scarlet, prettily 
tinted a softer shade; SprincTIME, ID, pink 
and cream blended and suffused; and ReEv, 
Harotp Key, ID, center white, then faint 
pink deepening towards tips. 


while Dahlias of 
years, which stood out in my 
were Magic Prince, SC, lilac 
Conrucius, SC, Chinese red; 
Lamour, Str. C., a brilliant true 
orange; Rreat Guiory, FD, pure white; 
ALL AMERICAN, SC, mulberry rose, suf- 
fused salmon; Cuiass, FD, yellow, a dis- 
appointment in 1940, but outstanding in 
1941; Lynn Fontaine, SC, spectrum red, 
shaded carmine, Hiuusipe Joy, SC, 
apricot-gold center (particularly beauti- 


standing flowers: medium- 


Really worth other 
garden, 
mauve; 

DoroTuy 


ful); Trogan, SC, red and yellow—out- 
standing; Link’s BLuge Triumpn, FD, 
petunia-violet; Link’s GorgGsous, ID, 


blending of yellow and searlet pink; and 


JEANNETTE, ID, a_ gorgeous bi-eolor, 





pansy purple, tipped white. 
Phases of the Moon 
© Full Moon ..... December 3 
C Last Quarter .December 11 
@ New Moon ..... December 18 
) First Quarter ...December 25 





























Dahlia achievements. 


We list but a selected few of the many varieties we offer 
which are truly in the tradition of Flowerfield Dablias. 


Othe, d 
a lane m 
e town 
arm he 
54 
. * Lon VE 
{i ( ' ae 


bulb farm-| lowerfield: ‘long island 


FLOWERFIELD DAHLI 


—was begun in 1874 by the eminent John 
Lewis Childs who during his years so justly 
earned and deserved one of the greatest 
names in Dahlia propagation. Since his time 
Flowerfield has continued the pioneering — 
nurturing and broadening his brilliant 
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| Bulbs for Christmas 
| There is no better Christmas present 
for your garden friends than a nice box 
of gladiolus bulbs. Why not try send- | 
| ing your friends some glads_ this 
| Christmas and see how well pleased 
they will be. They will be reminded 
of you next summer when they bloom. 
If you are not on our mailing list 
send for catalog today. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


Also makes a fine present. We have the 
real pure Vermont syrup fancy grade only. 
One gallon $3.00. 2 gallon $1.65. Case 
of twelve Y2 pints $2.65. Case of 12 pints | 
$5.00. These prices are not prepaid but | 
there is a special express rate on maple | 
products. 40¢ will pay the express on a | 
gallon to the Mississippi River or as far 
| as Virginia. Express on a gallon to the 
Pacific Coast is only $1.10. 
| 
| 





CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER GOVE 


Box 45 ; Burlington, Vermont 








Honor Roll and. Certificate of 
Merit Dahlias 


WRITE FOR LIST 
DIXIE DAHLIA GARDENS 
14592 Dixie Hwy., Clio, Mich. 

















ENGLISH HOLLY 


Oregon-Grown 
Beautiful foliage; well-berried; selected 
sprays for CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 
$1.00 per box (12x6x3%). $2.00 per box 
(17x8x4). Charges prepaid. 
COLEMAN GARDENS 
MULTNOMAH, OREGON 


THE BEST IN TREES AND SHRUBS 


Three booklets describing the best varieties 


Box 24 

















| 





of woody plants. Lists of uses, culture and | 
growth habits make easy selection of suit- | 


able varieties for landscape purposes. 


“COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST" 
By L. C. 
I. Deciduous Ornamental Plants 


II. Narrow-leaved Evergreens 
III. Broad-leaved Evergreens 


40 cents each—All 3 for $1.00 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


~ CAMELLIA 
6 JAPONICA 


‘ 4 one-year plants from pots— 

white, pink, red and variegated—$2.25 postpaid. 

Write for catalog showing larger sizes. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga, 
Box 910-F, 


Chadwick, Ohio State University 









The South’s Oldest Nursery 


ORCHIDS for YOUR GARDEN 


The Hardy Chinese Orchid, Bletilla 
Hyancinthina will thrive anywhere in 
your garden. They are easy to grow 
in pots, in the border or in the rock 
garden, in sunny or shady location. 
Fall planting will insure Spring flow- 
ers. 








Take advantage of these low prices. 


4 3 for $1.00 + 8 for $2.00 


Prepaid 


Other Orchids listed in our free Catalog of 
Out-of-the-Ordinary Bulbs. 


OAKHURST GARDENS 


512 W. Foothill Blvd. Arcadia, Calif. 
Specializing in IRIS—AMARYLLIS—RARE BULBS 
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Letter to Flora 


December 1 
Dear Flora, 


"What a blessing it is," writes "Elizabeth" 
in The Solitary Summer, "to love books. Everybody 
must love something, and I know of no objects of 
love that give such substantial and unfailing 
returns as books and a garden." 

Lately I had occasion to speak on garden books 
to a delightful garden club assembled before me 
in my own rooms; thus it was simple to collect 
little piles of special favorites, have them on 
a table before me, and discuss them as they were 
held in the hand. This I had done once before and 
enjoyed it; and there was now for me a repetition 
of that enjoyment. 

The subjects or headings under which these 
books were grouped were these: Books of reference; 
histories of gardening; books on landscape design; 
great English books on gardening; books on regional 
gardening for America; books on foreign gardens; 
books by artists in gardening; books on special 
flowers; books on flower arrangement; (and then 
to use that word that I dislike so much) inspi- 
rational books on gardening. 

I had at first decided that no more than five 
books should be in one pile—-there would not be 
time to discuss or to even mention more than those; 
but the piles began to heap themselves up till at 
last the foreign gardens one came to seventeen 
books! I began by showing that small Hortulus or 
The Little Garden, the poem on his monastic garden 
written by the monk Walafrid Strabo in the ninth 
century and a few years ago published in English 
in London. This book is not as well known as it 
should be, but the edition is a limited one. 

Among the great modern English books were Robinson's 
The English Flower Garden, Miss Jekyll's books, and 
Mawson's Art and Craft of Garden Design. 

The books of reference were headed by our 
great Dr. Bailey's; the histories were led off by 
Lady Alicia Amherst's wonderful volume, A History 
of Gardening in England, and Marie Louise Gothein's 
two volume history of gardening. Those dealing 
with regional gardening for America were Dr. Harold 
Hume's Gardening in the Lower South, Dr. Sydney 
B. Mitchell's Gardening in California and From 
a Sunset Garden, and Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs' 
Gardening in the Southwest. So far as I know there 
is no comprehensive book on gardening in the 
Pacific Northwest and there should be one on that 
paradise of climate and of soil. 

Among the books on landscape design were An 
Introduction to the Study of Landscape Design, by 
Hubbard and Kimball; Madeline Agar’s Theory and 
Practice of Landscape Design; Gardens in the 
Making, by Walter Godfrey, a small book which I so 
like; The Planning of Little Gardens, by George 
Dillistone; and books by Ortloff and Raymore, 
excellent for American gardens. 

Oh, the books on foreign gardens! Those on 
the gardens of Spain by Constance Villiers Stuart 
and Rose Nichols; Edith Wharton's classic Italian 
Villas and Their Gardens and the list by Miss Amey 
Aldrich of the old gardens of Italy; the great 
book on Majorcan Houses and Gardens by the Bynes; 


























Dorothea Howard's Chinese 
Taylor's Gardens of Japan 
I adore called The Garden 
Piggott; Japanese gardens 


Gardens; Mrs. Basil 

and a thin volume which 
of Japan, by F. T. 
again by the DuCane 











sisters; Gardens of South Africa by Dorothea 
Fairbridge; Gardening in Sunny Lands by Lady 
Martineau—-the list of these is so long that a 
mere handful can be mentioned. 

And now for those that I like most of all 
and from which I have all my life got capital ideas 
as starting points for planting for beautiful 
color and composition. The book which really 
made me a gardener was Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden, 
There is no book which so brims with enthusiasm 
and charm as does this, and one regrets the recent 
death of its author, Countess Russell. But 
Margaret Waterfield's lovely volume, Garden Colour 
with reproductions of watercolors of her garden 
groupings, is a book from which to learn; so is 
Anna Lea Merritt's An Artist's Garden. E. Augustus 
Bowles' books are bursving with excitement over 
his plants and his collecting, and filled with 
great knowledge. 

Of course, these books by artists come under 
the head of books on color arrangement in the 
garden. Then for books on flower arrangement we 
have delightful ones by Mrs. William A. Cary and 
Mrs. Walter Hine, as well as Constance Spry's 
Garden Notebook which opens up new fields of vision 
to those specially interested in the decorative 
side of cut flowers. 

Books on special flowers are endiess in number 
from the great series of folios, Irises by Dykes, 
Roses by Miss Willmott, to Bunyard's charming Old 
Garden Roses, The Primulas of Europe by Macwatt, 
Mrs. Edward Harding's lovely little volume Lilacs 
in My Garden, and such a periodical as the yearbook 
of the American Delphinium Society, very beautiful 
as well as useful. 

Among the inspirational books I think Miss 
Jekyll's lead the world; then comes Clutton Brock's 
Studies in Gardening which is one of the best 
garden books ever written and which should be on 
every gardener's shelf. The Guild of the Garden 
Lovers is a gay little Irish book by Constance 
O'Brien and is well worth reading; Old-Fashioned 
Gardening, by Grace Tabor, has great charm; and the 
latest of such publications, Mrs. Robert C. Hill's 
Forty Years of Gardening, is brimful both of help 
and pleasure. 

However, there is another book which I must 
name beforé ending. This is one which is with me 


wherever I go as for pure enjoyment I must read this 
It is Essay on the Making of Gardens, 


over and over. 
by Sir George Sitwell, out of print now I think, 
but filled with "the purest of human pleasures" 
and sometimes with edged comments which give point 
to the beauty of the whole. These are Italian 
studies. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Ying Liou: his 








and this I have lately re-read with delight. 














: oy Give the 
Birds 
A Merry 
Xmas 
Feed them 


-|BURNETT’S 
“| Wild Bird 
—| Seed Mixture 
2 Ibs. 40c 
5 Ibs. 85c 
25 Ibs. $3.25 
100 Ibs. $12.00 
Postpaid of 
express prepaid 
within 150 miles 
of N. Y. © 














New 1942 Flower Catalogue on request 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 
SEEDS—BULBS—PLANTS 
92 Chambers St. Phone: BArclay 7-6138 N. Y. City 


GARDEN OF HEARTS DESIRE 


Rare Flowers of the World 





Our New Catalog, interesting in word 
and or or en offers nearly 3000 kinds of 
delightful and distinctive flowers. Write 
for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. Z, Moorestown, N. J. 














‘The NEW GARDEN 33% 


ENCYCLOPEDIA $4 


in Beautiful Artcraft Binding 


| Write a postcard now, requesting a week’s free ex- 


amination. Send no money. Pay $1 a month, plus few 
cents postage. 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Dept. 9112, 50 W.47th St., NewYork,N.Y. 





PRP LP PPL PLP PP LPP LPP PPP 





ROOT BROKEN TWIGS 


Don't discard twigs broken from shrubs or garden 
plants. Dip them in ROOTONE and set them in 
the soil to root. At your dealers. 


V4 oz. 25¢ 2 oz. $1.00 
Write for Booklet 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Horticultural Div. F-33 Ambler, Pa. 











FRENCH LILACS e PEONIES 
IRIS e ORIENTAL POPPIES 


and Other Fine Perennials, Ornamentals, Garden 
Fruit Trees and Bushes, Shrubs, etc. Our. beautiful 
Colored Catalog describes them fully. Write for it— 


it’s FREE — and contains many bargain selections. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS INC.., 
134 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 














NEW DWARFSNOWBALL 


Viburnum Opulus Nana—aA very rare little shrublet growing 
6 inches tall. True snowball-like blooms followed by white 
berries. In the fall the branehes assume brilliant red tints 
most effective in rockery or border. 3 for $1.25. 
Send for Free colored catalog listing the finest in seed, 
shrubs and perennials—it pronounces all names. 


2 Room 2121-C E. 101 an 
BOUTS NS 3 E'S" 
RSERI “es 


Wards y St and, 4 ; 
Aina nt ts 


36” high, with four 8” rou 
3iass shelves ane leal design 
Comes in White with clear or col 
red glass or pete yue Green with 
clear glass 


















Stand only 


Box 304, Evansville. Indiana 
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SICK PLANTS 


take a new lease on life, respond 
sensationally to Rorer’s Plant Din- 
ner, scientific new plant food that 
speeds normal growth, develops rich 
green foliage and superb blooms. 
Economical—1 oz. makes 8 gals. of 
wonder-working. solution. Guaran- 
teed — gets results or money back! 
Order from your dealer today or 
send 25c for 1% oz. trial pkg. (makes 
14 gals.). William H. Rorer, Inc.,* 
254 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








CHRISTMAS COLLECTION 


6 Each, Large Gladiolus bulbs, labeled. Prepaid 


for $2.00 
ALAYNE MISS NEW ZEALAND 
BEACON ROSE M PFITZER 
GOLDEN CUP te peat 


MAID OF ORLEANS 
Write Dept. F for 1942 “Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Evergreens for Holiday Decorations 


500 Galax leaves, green and bronze, 
25 Leucothoe sprays, green and bronze. 
12 Holly branches, with red berries, 
6 Fire branches, 12-15”. 
100 Ground pine (Bouquet Green), 
All the above for only $3.00 Prepaid 


BLUE RIDGE RHODODENDRON GARDENS 
ALTAMONT, N. C. 





GR, FRACTOR 
POWER MOWER 









the Estate 
Owner. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 238 
Dunbar, W. Va. 





Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality Lowest Prices 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It’s free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
P. 0. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 





Tenner 


Give a “Food-Weapon” This Christmas 


Help to increase the nation’s food supply and so let 
your patriotism and your generosity walk hand in 
hand. It is the EARLY vegetable crop which American 
gardeners are urged to replace. Cobb Miniature Green- 
houses provide the best protection for maturing all 
vegetables 2 or 4 weeks earlier, when they are vitally 
needed, present of Cobb Miniature Greenhouses 
will give Pm friend a food weapon to help defeat 
re the enemy, and a_ sup- 
ply of fresh vegetables 
and salads all the year 
round, 





Fine for Flowers, too 
Spring bulbs and _ peren- 
nials bloom a month 
earlier. 

Self-ventilating; no fuss. 
Supplies maximum light. 
Portable—but sturdy. 
Useful all year ‘round. 





East of the Rockies: 
Stanley Cobb, Dep't. 24F 
22 Barr 








Scarsdale, het York 


Cobb Miniature Greenhouses 


Burlingame, Calif. 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 


By Martie Apney Harvrzoe, (S. C.) 

DrecemMBerR 4—This time of year, the 
red berried Hollies and white  berried 
Mistletoe seem to “belong”. The American 
Holly (Ilex opaca), so typical of Christ- 
mas, is di@cious or having staminate and 
pistillate flowers on different plants. We 
find they do well in groups with one male 
or staminate plant to around four berry- 
bearing plants. Holly is benefited by an 
annual application of cotton seed meal, 
a bueketful to a large tree, a handful 
or two to a small tree, keeping a heavy 
muleh of oak leaves about. 

DreceMBER 9—Frost gave the appear- 
ance of snow early this morning but ’twas 
delightful in the middle of the day to 
be out raking leaves from Pansies, Eng- 
lish Daisies, Irises and other perennials. 
This seems an endless task in our garden 
but we are glad of the leaves when they 
decay on the compost heap and make 
good mold to dig about plants. I heard 
someone say they left leaves as they fall 
for mulch. They can’t have as many trees 
as we have or plants would be smothered. 

DeceMBER 11—Though stores have put 
on a festive look, this day just two weeks 
before Christmas seems like spring. | 
set out several Azaleas given me for a 
present, breaking the ball of earth on the 
roots so the roots could come into contact 
with the surrounding soil; it is’ best to 
dip the ball in water before planting. 
They need to be placed as deep as they 
were before. We find they do best with 
morning sun or at least diffused sunlight, 
with protection from afternoon sun and 
from wind. 

A friend told me she was going to 
prune her Hybrid Tea and Hybrid Per- 
petual Roses today. I urged her not to 
do her main pruning until the last of 
January or February in this climate, for 
arly pruning is apt to bring on growth 
that will be winter-killed. It is well to 
eut back long branches to 18 inches; their 


being blown about will cause the roots to 
be loosened. 

December 13—Though it was raining I 
toured with friends to another city forty 
homes with 


miles away to see eight 





Christmas Table 


Decoration 


This table arrangement, 
a prize winner at a De- 
cember meeting of the 
Horticultural Society of 
New York, is in silver 
and white. The center- 
piece arrangement is of 
Hyacinths and _ Snap- 
dragons with sprays of 
English Holly laid flat 
in the container. The 
boutonniere is of Mis- 
tletoe. The white tree 
candles are of standard 
make and are available 
from florists or the 
manufacturer 





Christmas decorations. This event was 
put on by a garden club. It was interest- 
ing to see the arrangements of berries 
and foliage as well as flowers. Particu- 
larly noticeable were the Galax leaves 
around mirrors. There were garlands of 
Laurel with clusters of fruit every now 
and then, used artistically. I saw a dis- 
tinetive arrangement of Red-Cedar and, 
of all things, old-ivory smooth China- 
berries. 

DreceMBER 17—Some cleaning up was 
done in the garden, such as cutting tops 
off Chrysanthemums, Michaelmas Daisies 
and Peonies; and raking from around 
Roses to get any black-spot leaves to 
burn. Infection enters tissues of leaves 
and survives winter-freezing. This win- 
ter clean-up helps keep plants healthy. 

A few flowers are opening on For- 
sythias and Flowering Quince in pro- 
tected places; some button Chrysanthe- 
mums are still flowering; Sweet Alvssum 
isn’t hurt; bulbs are up everywhere and 
Narcissus (Paper White and Soleil D’Or) 
have buds on tall stems. And this the 
week before Christmas! 

DECEMBER 18—I put out hardwood eut- 
tings of some plants that we want more 
of. I placed them about a foot below the 
surface, leaving an inch or so above the 
surface, and mulched. 

DeceMBER 22—Tonight, we'll place our 
Christmas tree. For the house they. stay 
in better condition if placed in water or 
damp sand. I heard someone say that if 
a fresh cut is made at the bottom of the 
tree before inserting in a bucket of sand 
saturated with a ten per cent of sugar 
solution, the needles will not fall from 
the tree. 

DECEMBER 24—Though windy and dis- 
agreeable, I was out “with the crowd” 
delivering packages. One gets various 
smells from fruits; and turkey, mince-pie 
and candy in the cooking! A _ friend 
asked me to step into her charming 
garden; Waliflowers, Narcissi and Winter 
Jasmine were blooming—it didn’t seem 
natural, somehow. She showed me how 
she turned spotlights on her Pyracanthas 
loaded with berries; this made a beautiful 
“outside decoration.” 

There is good fellowship everywhere 
now! If one person smiles anyone near 
will do the same. A happy expression 
means much. 
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Your Garden of Verse 


Foretaste of Heaven 


A garden is a sweet foretaste of Heaven 
The pale shell pinks and light ethereal blues 
Within its ordered rows and tidy beds 


Are mirrors of God’s Rose and Larkspur 
hues. 

The sweet soprano warbling of the birds, 

The deep and basso humming of the bee 

Are like the first preliminary tunings 

For the glorious, celestial symphony. 

The hours spent within its cloistered 


depths 
Perhaps in rest, perhaps in rugged toil 
Give one a sense of His infinity 
Through contact with His loamy, 
kissed soil. 


sun- 


A garden is a sweet foretaste of Heaven 

Far from the crowded street and busy mart, 

Its lessons of calm peace and deep content 

Are treasured fast within my wavering 
heart. 


HELEN WHITMER GARBER 


A Christmas Tree 


4 Christmas tree should be a living thing— 
Not feel the axe’s slow disfiguring, 
Then piled high up on truck and railroad car 
And shipped away to cities near and far. 
A Christmas tree should have a painted tub 
Where roots are balled and burlapped like 
a shrub. 
When holidays are over, it should go 
Outdoors again, so it could thrive and grow. 
Outdoors, to feel the sun, the snow, the rain, 
The driving gales, or gentle breeze again. 
A Christmas tree should be a living thing 


Where birds in summer build their nests 
and sing! 
HELEN BATH SWANSON 
My Winter Garden 
Leaden skies, bare, windswept trees, 


Birds bound south—it’s signs like these 
That tell us autumn’s course is run, 
To now prepare for winter’s fun, 


Soon whirl in swirls, 
Mounting so high that our boys and girls 
Can build their slide their 


Where once my Roses reared proud heads. 


the snow will 


snowmen, sleds 


Gazing at this new, winter scene, 

Ice glistening on trees, 

Wind, whistling and keen, 

I hear glad voices, see faces so smiling, 
Lo! my garden is STILL gay and beguiling! 


—KArgN Foss ZIMMERER 


Essence of Summer 


Sorting seeds in chill December 

Calls up visions. I remember 

How, from flat flakes drab and dry, 

Zinnias salute the sky; 

How each black crumb, once alert, 

Swirled a Morning-glory skirt. 

Sweet-peas frilly pastel bonnets 

Fit in balls compact as sonnets. 

Pin-point Poppy seeds hold things 

Butterflies might choose for wings. 

Slim brown splinters tightly rolled 

Guard a mint of Marigold 

Or those dainty Cosmos lasses, 

Resting from their dancing classes. 
Miniatures of Mignonette 

Tell of fragrance gone, and yet 

By a miracle sublime, 

Hoarded here for blossomtime. 


—MaseEt B. Harrison 




















All American 


EDISONS DAHLIAS 


Buy up to date “Michigan Grown” guaranteed roots 
and plants. 


listed in my 40 page dahlia book of 450 varieties. 


Plants of many 1942 introductions will be 


A limited number of roots will be sold of these 194] 
introductions. 
had until June Ist. 
were grown in my 1941 fields and gardens and made 
good growth and bloomed fine. 


Order early if wanted plants can be 
All of these 1941 introductions 


Roots Plants Roots Plants 


i $7.50 $2.50 Lynn Fontanne .... - $2.50 
Alice Adams 1.00 Magic Prince ....... -00 1.75 
Alice McLean ... 4.50 1.50 Mary Lynn Dudley. . ooo bse 
Capt. Cedarquist... 2.50 1.00 Marion Smith - 7.50 2.50 
Pe on Sas oe Rieeniat eas .2 ego pai ieee 5.00 1.75 

onfucious ........ lv . i i 
Three fine new ones as per cut (left to right) Crowning Glory..... ee 3.35 ian, om ~ Rela 4:50 138 
Mrs. W. Keene, Massasoit, G. W. Cooper. DeMolay . aap 5.00 1.75 Penn Star 4.50 1.35 
Dorothy Lamour 10.00 3.35 Powerhouse 5.00 1.75 
*Ginger Rogers 2.50 Pride of Norfolk. 5.00 1.75 
Hillside Beauty 5.00 1.75 EY os big cena 5.00 1.75 
SPECIAL PLANT OFFER Hillside Joy . 5.00 1.75 Rose Marie ........ 5.00 1.75 
Hae Hiltonia Apricot 3.00 1.00 Ruth Nichols .... 6.00 2.00 
One plant each of any 4 varieties at Jessie King 2.50 -85 Silverton ........ 5.00 1.75 
$8.50 ©@ One plant each of any 6 Sie noes tri ‘ i a, i ees : 3.00 
varieties at $12.00 © One plant each {inks Gorgeous “o ee oe "ve, om 
— 4 - 7.50 2.50 

of any 12 varieties at $14.50 Lowell Thomas $5.00 $1.75 


Please note all my plants 


are all grown and shipped in 3x3x3 in. 


boxes. 





ROOT SPECIAL COLLECTION F. 1 


One root of each of any five of these fine dahlias 
listed below, with a good extra of my own selec- 
tion only $5.50 


Earl Baldwin 
Evelyn Chandler 
Gertrude Lawrence 


Premiers Winsome 
Purple Omar Khayyam 
Radiant Beauty 


Gilmans Beauty Rita Wells 
Gov. Heil Silver Lady 
Mary Taylor Victory 


Norma Morton 
Pink Giant 


Western Sun 





ROOT SPECIAL COLLECTION F. 2 


One root each of a variety. 
Any 8 roots $2.75 @ 


Any 4 roots $2.00 
All 16 roots only $7.00 


Cherokee Brave 
Curly Locks 


Kempa Red Pilot 
Mildred Pote 


Gertrude Lawrence Mrs. Wm. Knudson 
Gladys Sandford One Grand 

Grace Moore Sept. Morn 

Joan Craig Sunrays 


Western Sun 


King Alfred 
Your Lucky Star 


Kilgores King 


Ask tor my 1942—40 page dahlia book out in January. 


SPRINGHILL DAHLIA FARM 


R. F. D. 2—Box F 


A. T. EDISON 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 












The World’s most famous Seed House is continuing 
to supply the high quality seeds so long associated 
with their name. They are obtainable from :— 
Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio (Chief Agents) 
R. H. Macy & Co. Inc., 34th St. & B’way, N.Y. 





A display of Sutton’s 
Flowers at Blenheim 
Palace,built for the famous 
Duke of Marlborough, and 
birth-place of the equally 
famous Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill. 








For the convenience of those who formerly sent 
direct to Reading for their requirements, but who 
hesitate to do so under present conditions, we are 
supplying full up-to-date stocks to our Resident 
Representative, r. G. H. Penson, Dept. F.1, 
P.O. Box 646, Glen Head, L. I., N. Y. He also carries 
Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide for 1942, an informative, 
illustrated catalogue, 35c. post paid. 


BRITAINS BEST 






FLOWER GROWER 











For ,._, HOUSE PLANTS 
Lov LP vorch BOXES 


@ Your potted plants and flowers will 
really do wonders when fed with 
Vigoro Tablets. They 

keep soil rich in «x 
needed food ele 
ments. Like famous 
Vigoro but in 
handy new form 

If your dealer 

hasn't them yet, 
send only 10¢ 
the retail price) 
and your name 

and address to 

Swift & Com 
pany, Ferti- 
lizer Works 
Chicago, III. 























BY THE MAKERS OF VIGORO, FAMOUS PLANT FOOD 


RARE 


OUR BEAUTIFUL NEW CATALOG 
36 fascinating colored pages NOW READY Lavishly 
illustrated Hundreds pictured and described 
with full cultural directions. A handbook 
of Cactus lore. FREE TO CUSTOMERS. 
It wanted for reference 10c is appreciated to cover mail- 
ing costs. Areal garden hobby. For your copy Write Now! , 
JOHNSON CACTUS GARDENS nynes, POALIF. 















carntobca 


T ANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Ambitious ? 









Here’s a profession for men 
and women. Year-round occupation—also 
interesting hobby! Home study course 
praised by hundreds, Write for free book 
| let ‘‘Sueeess thru Landscape Training” 
Tells how others have created their 

own business with esteemed place 

in their communities. Write today, 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
6284 Grand Ave. Des Moines, la. 








ROSE GUIDES 


Get your free copy of the STAR ROSE 
describing over 177 finest varieties and 
Inany new introductions in color. Ask 
“BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES”, the profusely illus 
trated booklet all rose lovers find interesting and 
helpful. Both are FREE, Write to 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


R. Pyle, President West Grove 411, Pa. 


catalog 
showing 


also for 








BERRY, RASPBERRY 
ERRY PLANTS 


FRUIT TREES, BERRY PLANTS, 
ORNAMENTALS. Our complete 
of fruit and nut trees; 
Boysenberry, Strawberry, 
Grape, Asparagus plants; Flowe ing 
Shrubs, Shade trees, and Evergreens 
leads to fields of plenty and beauti- 
ful homes. Send for free 52 page 
Planter’s guide catalogue today. 
Bountiful Ridge Nurseries 
E) Box M-121, Princess Anne, Md. 










































MAKE YOUR OWN METAL. 
GARDEN MARKERS 


ROOVERS Label Embosser is the 
first practical life-time device for 
making indestructible metal labels 
for all plants, shrubs, trees, etc. 
Tells instantly what is growing 
where. Great fun to spell out the 
label and EMBOSS, with easy 
pressure, in beautiful raised let- 
ters on ribbon of spray-and-acid- 
proof Monel Metal. Any desired 
wording or length. Great for 
marking equipment, tools, etc. 
Not a “‘gadget"’, but a real in- 
dispensable tool to put your 
garden on parade. Complete, 
with instructive circular, $15, 
plus 10% U. S. Excise Tax. 
Money-back guarantee. 


ROOVERS 


Joseph M. Lotsch, Pres. 
3620 14th AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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We Hear From Texas 


By Mrs. JoHN CLARKSON DARNELL 
ECEMBER is entering our door, 
December with its joyous outlook 
and high anticipations, with its 

delightful promises and gratifying ful- 


fillment as a last gift to sweeten memory 


for the long months to come. December 
is holding out to us those long  firelit 
evenings for leisure and genial com- 


panionship. It carries the last few days 
when we may realize the gain or loss of 
the whole year and it holds the promise 
of betterment in the coming year. We 


hold 


out our hats to you, December! 
Of course, you are decorating your 
home and lawn to make a brilliant blaze 


of light and 
Always, a 
decorated 


beauty for the passer-by. 
wreath at the window and a 
doorway add so charming a 
touch and make us feel we can step inside 
knowing these people love the Christ 
Child and want to honor Him in this 
memorable way. One never knows how 
far-reaching these small things will m- 
fluence a human heart that is all alone 
in the world. 

A tiny tree in a red flower pot with a 
few trimmings and a personal gift sent 
to a boy or girl shut-in is something not 
to forget. 

And don’t 
If vou 
hang 


the birds this month. 
have a feeding shelf, then 
and watch the birds enjoy 


torget 
cannot 
up suet 


it. Let your small boy or girl do this 
and ineuleate a love of birds instead of 
practice with that new B.B. gun that 
wantonly takes so many pretty songsters 
every year. 

As so much objection has been ex- 
pressed that our young growth of Pine 
is being depleted, get a young Balsam 
from the swamps and set it in a_ tub, 
roots and all, and after the holidays 


plant it in the yard where, 
wet, it will grow and have a pleasant 
memory attached to it. Name it for 
the child in the home. 

Did you know the Sansevieria will root 
from a cut leaf? Just cut one of its long 


if kept always 


leaves into several pieces and stick into 
the soil and lo, several nice plants to 
give your friends! 


The pesky aphis have bothered me, 
especially on Coleus which seems to con- 
sider them their beloved companions. 
Sprinkling tobacco dust on the soil of 
your plants will free them of these and 
washing plants with tobacco tea is good 
too. 

Have you a pot of eatmint for your 
favorite tabby? If not plant some oats 
in a pot and keep it under the flower 
bench. It will serve the cat for health 
all winter. They must have green you 
see. 

I am especially fond of Primroses in all 
its varieties. I have never had any 
trouble from handling it but some say 
they get a rash from Primula obconica 
[ feel sure that the Chinese Primroses 
do not poison any hands so try that 
variety. 

My window plants have done so much 


better since having a zine tray made for 
them. Now, with a tiny sprinkler, I ean 
keep down aphis and wash away dust. 


L wonder I did not think of this before. 


A friend of mine is grieving over 
the loss of her plants during her vaea- 
tion. This is a safe plan. Set all pots 
on a table on which is a bucket of water 


set higher than the pots and in which 
are many strips of cloth running from 
the bucket to each pot. Water will be 


siphoned to them and at least save them. 
I send you joy for the Holidays. 


Fireproofing Christmas Trees 


HRISTMAS trees can be beautiful— 

and dangerous. Though not as dan- 
gerous today as when they were lighted 
with old-fashioned candles, they are still 
a hazard. Electric lights for trees may 
have short cireuits, and some folks are 
careless with cigarettes and matches. 

Chemists at the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have devised 
to fire-proof a Christmas tree. First, 
your tree from four to six days 
you intend to decorate it. Then weigh 
the tree and buy one-fourth as many 
pounds of ammonium sulfate as the tree 
weighs. This chemical is available in most 
stores that sell seeds and fertilizers. 

For each pound of ammonium sulfate 
use one and one-half pints of water to 
make the fire-proofing solution. Mix the 
solution in something tall and narrow that 
will hold the tree upright. A glass jar, a 
tin pail, or an earthen crock makes a 
good container. 

Then saw off the end of 
tree diagonally so as to give a large cut 
surface. Set the tree in the solution in a 
cool place away from direct sunlight, and 
leave it there until most of the solution 
is absorbed. The foliage will stay green 
if the temperature of the room is from 
59° to 65° Fahrenheit. 


way 
ret 


before 


the Christmas 


Plants as Christmas Presents 


* father is a gardener, he will ap- 
preciate something for the garden 
far more than another necktie or muffler. 


is a 


If mother gardener, she will appreci- 
ate something for the garden just as much 


as many of the other presents she is 
usually given. 

Although many of these plant ma- 
terials cannot be handled at this time of 
the vear, at least an order can be given 


for spring delivery. 
Some outstanding shrubs for Christmas 


presents: Burkwood Viburnum, Carlesi 
Viburnum, Red Chokeberry, Diels Coton- 
easter. 

Exeellent evergreens for Christmas 
presents: Hicks Yew, Firethorn, Ameri 
ean Holly, Serbian Spruce, Swiss Stone 
Pine. 

Trees that may be ordered now for 
spring planting: Sweet Bay Magnolia, 
Star Magnolia, Washington Thorn, 
Goldenrain, Ely Crab. 

A few worthwhile perennials often 
overlooked: Blazing Star September 


Glory, hardy Begonia, Christmas Rose, 
Leopardsbain, Cimicifuga simplex. 


House Plants that you can actually give 


for Christmas: Birds’ Nest Fern, African 
Violet, Grape Ivy, Chinese Evergreen, 
Cyclamen.—F'arm and Home_ Garden 
Club News Letter 
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Al Says: 


Wayside Gardens in Ohio announce Pent- 
stemon Firebird as a new perennial for 
1942. Jackson & Perkins of New York 
announce ditto Pentstemon Cherry Glow. De- 
scriptions sent out by one firm disclose 
that its correct name is Pentstemon Shon- 
holzerii, while the other states it is Pent- 
stemon Schonholzeri—evidently the same 
even if spelled differently. I have seen this 
at both these firms and I am sure Firebird 
and Cherry Glow are two names for the same 
flower. It is a fine thing, too, an improved 
and richer color than variety Garnet, in- 
troduced in 1940, which it closely resembles 
in habit and type. It is said to be a bit 
hardier than Garnet. It blooms from June 
to frost. It will be one of the important 
new perennials of 1942. 


* * * 


IT dowt know whether it will be 
launched as a 1942 surprise or not, 
but one of the most 
new annuals that I saw at the 
Burpee flower seed ranch in Cali- 
fornia this past summer was Crown 
Prince, a new improved collarette 
Marigold. It grows to twice or 


intere sting 


more the size of Crown of Gold 
flowers and has a longer bloom 
period, The plant itself is robust 
in growth, about 30 inches tall, 
and has odorless foliage. It was 
not in the All America trials last 
summer. If you like Marigolds, 
put it down as a “must”. 


Gardeners tell me, and my own experi- 
ence agrees, that 1941 was a most peculiar 
season. Some of the old reliable Roses, for 
example, failed to make good. Even Radi- 
ance was pretty bad in places. On the 
other hand, Roses which are looked on as 
difficult, made good to magnificent growth 
and bloom. In my own garden, varieties 
that are almost or entirely on the discard 
list were among the best I had. Chrysan- 
themums went ahead to bloom but were 
not so high as normal and most peculiarly, 
they did not begin to make underground 
runners until quite late. In late October, 
through the East and Central West, after 
rains broke the drought, evergreens, shrubs 
and Roses made a lot of new growth when 
they should have been hardening up for 
winter. This may mean severe losses from 
killing back this winter. 


You can add to the list of origi- 
nators of Chrysanthemums, 
the name of Youdath Perennial 
Gardens of Mentor, Ohio. This firm 
has, in some of its recent named in- 
troductions and new seedlings com- 
ing on, some mighty fine Chrysan- 
themums. In appearance, color and 
habit they will rank alongside the 
best. One especially fine one is: The 
Major, which in type appears to be 
an enlarged form of the well-known 
one named variously as Azalea 
mum, Pink Cushion or Amelia. I 
have never grown any of his varie- 
ties, so I cannot speak for their 
hardiness. If they possess hardi- 
ness also, then some of them are 
due to “go to town” in a big way. 


Al Amsel 


new 








STRANGE NEW COLOR MAKES A 
STRIKING DISPLAY THIS YEAR! 


One of the most remarkable de- 
velopments we have ever seen in 
phlox, is the new discovery “Rosy 
Blue’. A strange name, yes, but 
no other quite describes the breath- 
taking, unusual color tones of this 
new, heavy-flowering, vigorous, 
hardy, phlox. A child of the fam- 
ous “Daily Sketch’’—and exclusive 
with Kellogg—the new “Rosy Blue” 
can be YOUR PRIZED GARDEN 
DISPLAY THIS YEAR! Be first to 
have it, write at once! 






the new 100% 
in gorgeous 


TODAY! 


Double Delphiniums, 
all the other latest, 
natural 
beauty book. Get it while still available—write for your copy 







= FREE GARDEN BEAUTY BOOK! 


The strange new phlox sensation, the amazing Azaleamums, 


Dazzler Carnation and 
best novelties for your garden are seen 
colors in our big, new FREE garden 


R.M. KELLOGG CO., Box 1012, THREE RIVERS, MICH. 





Stassen's Everlasting Houseplant 


CHINESE EVERGREENS 
9 tor? 


little or no light or 
care. Exquisite green 
foliage. Superb 2 
year old specimen 
plants that usually 
sell at one dollar ating 
each. Make delightful 





or 
60 each 


: - an 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS Box 17 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


of Plant Names and Botanical Terms. 
64 pages—3000 names. 
2c per copy, 5 copies $1 








Ask for descriptive circular of 50 garden books 
FLORISTS’ PUBLISHING CO. 
506 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Il. 











It's a “MIRACLE!” 
| 4 
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5-in-1 APPLE TREE 
This ONE-TREE 
grows Double Red Delicious, 
low Delicious, Red Rome, Yellow 
Transparent and Staymans Winesap 
Apples all on one tree. $2.50 ea., 
3 for $6.50, 6 for $12. Place your 
order now for Spring Delivery. 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. N, BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 


PANSIES 


Pitzonka’s Prize Mixture produces extra large flowers, 
noted for fine texture and distinct colors. 100 large 
plants $2.50; 250 plants $5, transportation prepaid 
Plants shipped at proper planting time. Order now. 

Ask for our booklets showing Pitzonka’s Pansies in 
beautiful colors. 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
P. O. Box F Bristol, 


ORCHARD 





GIANT- 
FLOWERING 





Penna. 




























Get superbly blooming, 


and get the 


Ami Quinard (deep red) 
Briarctiff (vivid pink) 
7 Betty Uprichard (copper) 
Caledonia (pure white) 
Columbia (bright pink) 










E, G. Hill (dazzling red) 
E. Nellie Perkins (copper) 


. A. Victoria (white) 





WRITE 
TODAY! 









2 YEAR OLD FIELD GROWN ( 
tlt te FOR ea 

POST 
ORDER NOW — FALL PLANTED ROSES ARE BEST! 
guaranteed to live, 
field-grown roses at direct-from-the-grower prices. 
quality plants frequently sell for 35c each or more. Order now ‘HRues 

“cream of the crop’”’ of this years finest plants! 
YOUR CHOICE OF AMERICA’S FAVORITE VARIETIES! 


Etoile de Hollande (dp red) 


Golden Dawn (fine yellow) 


ORDER as FEW or as MANY as YOU DESIRE at 19c Each Postpaid! tify us on or before 
All above roses are hardy, everblooming varieties that will June 1, 1942 and we 
thrive throughout America and bloom for you next spring. 


PAID 

Loy, 
2-year-old, Buy Ely 
Similar 








Luxembourg (yellow orange)/ w, 
Joanna Hill (yellow) 
Radiance Ked (best red) 
Radiance Pink (best pk.) 
Sunburst (deep yellow) 
Talisman (red, gold, yellow) OUR 

CLIMBING ROSES GUARANTEE toL IVE! 
Clb. Pres. Hoover(red, gold) If any rose that you 
Clb. Talisman (red, yellow) purchase from this 


Clb. Paul’s Searlet (dk. red) j/8t a, = Bh 


will replace free! 
WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


FLOWER GROWER 
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YEAS ASA IASI IRA AS RR ICRI 
For Your 
Gardening 


Friends, 


Relatives 
or 


Neighbors 





Give a year’s su bscription to 


FLOWER GROWER 


Twelve issues of this’ helpful garden magazine, abounding in practical in- 
formation, makes a delightful holiday remembrance. It will > your 
good will throughout the year, from this Christmas to next Christmas. 


Last year more subscribers than ever before gave FLoweErR Grower subscriptions 
to friends. This year we are giving our readers advance notice of Christmas rates. 
This assures you of unhurried service in handling your gift instructions. Use the 
convenient Christmas order blank enclosed with this issue. Your gift problem 
will be made easier. Your friends will appreciate your thoughtfulness. 


A well kept, interesting ( GIFT CARD i\ FLOWER GROWER 
garden in a neighbor- i! An appropriate Christ- #) Comes twelve times a 


hood stimulates emu- i! mas Gift Card will be AY year from this Christ- 
lation. Well-gardened “j personally addressed to «| 
a . each recipient, giving ¢ 
communities are good i’ the name of the person iy 
sending the gift. The ‘* Mmas—as constant as 


mailing of this card )) 


mas until next Christ- 


places to live in. A sub- i 
c the good will your 


Sc ription to FLOWER i! will be timed to arrive A\) 
Gaowrs helps. “, just before Christmas. ‘\ holiday card conveys. 
Sree 


Special Christmas Rates 


Your own subscription (new or renewal) may be included! 


2 eubectiptions (ome year ench). .. ... .. 2... cece nes $3.00 
> eepecmnenemn COMO HORT COE)... .. . 6 5 we cece cee cean $4.00 
| ee $5.00 


Foreign postage $1.00 extra 


Avoid that Last Minute Christmas Rush! 
Make up and mail your Gift List Now— 


Use Christmas Order Blank enclosed in this issue. 


MAIL TO SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


129 Norch Broadway Albany, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertising 


RATE i8 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, l5c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using sam: 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. Ni: 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 











Amaryllis 





WHITAKER’S | HYBRID AMARYLLIS: : Gorgeous assorted 
colors. Quality, northern grown bulbs, 3 for $1.00. Tris 
tram Coffin Whitaker, Amaryllis hybridist, 5343 Greene 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bulbs 
MONTBRETIAS Earlham Giant flowered Hybrids, 2 
each of 10 named varieties $2.00 Spring price list on 


request. WILSHIRE GARDENS, Hoquiam, W ashington 





EASTER LILY, true to name, 6 for $1.50. The rare 
madonna 6 for $3. Address: NIC HOLS AND COMPANY, 
KINGSTON, GEORGIA. 


Quem 





CACTUS—Best offer in Cactus world; 8 blooming size or 
15 small, $1.00; both $1.75. All different, labeled, cultural 
directions, Satisfaction guaranteed. Mixed Cactus seed 25c. 
TEXAS CACTUS GARDENS, Van Horn, Texas. 





YOUR MONEY BACK if vou can duplicate our 15, all 
different, labelled Cacti for $1.00. Order now and join 
our thousands of satisfied customers. WESTEX CACTUS 
GARDENS, Box 1571, San Antonio, Texas 





CACTI-SUCCULENTS. Hundreds of rare kinds. Catalog 
78 plants in color, 10c Free with 2 Surprise Packet 
Cactus Seed. R. W. Kelly, Box F, Temple City, 
Calif. 














Camellias 





CAMELLIAS add sparkling beauty to your greenhouse. Our 
pot-grown, prize-winning varieties bring a wealth of pleasure 
and new thrills. Large illustrated catalogue 10c. ‘‘LONG- 
VIEW” Box FG, CRICHTON, ALABAMA. 








Dahlias 


DAHLIA CLUMPS—Sensational stock reducing sale of 
field grown Dahlia clumps now in progress. Write today 
for Bargain Bulletin #15 listing the newest and best vari 
eties at lowest prices. OAKLEIGH GARDENS, Dept. FG, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 














DAHLIA CLUMPS- —Fall Delivery Honor Roll Varieties. 
Prices right. List on request. HANNA DAHLIA GAR- 
DENS, 34 Edsall Ave., Palisades Park, N. J 





A PERFECT WHITE DAHLIA, “Mrs. Bradley Geist 

All who grow good Dahlias should have this new variety in 
their collection. Roots $2.50; whole clumps for fall de 
livery $5.00 For description and illustrated copy writé 
to: Reinhold Greinberg, Wayne, Pa 


DAHLIAS: 10 different, unlabelled, large flowering, $1.00 
8 labelled $1.29. List Free Reynolds Dahlia Farm, 
River Ave., Lakewood, New Jersey. 











Electric Hot Beds 


INEXPENSIVE CABLE units for home gardeners, larger 
for market gardeners. Durable equipment. We grow baby 
evergreens in large variety. Write. Ransom Nursery, 
Geneva, Ohio. 











Gifts 


GIFTS FOR THE GARDEN MINDED—Write for your free 
copies of our Garden Gadget Circulars listing Rototox 
Insect Spray for the garden; Insect-O-Gun Sprayer that 
works from the hose; Rootone for starting cuttings and 
treating bulbs; Zoom Vitamin By; Hyponex Plant Food 
grows plants in sand, soil or water; Pocket Magnifier; 
Maid-O-Mist and Rain King Sprinklers and other ideal 
gifts at attractive prices. What to give the garden fan is 
no longer a problem if you choose from our illustrated 
circulars Write now for your copies. THE ROTOTOX 
COMPANY, 8121 Yale St., East Williston, N. Y 














Greenhouse Plants 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS, Seeds, Bulbs. Plant now for 
Spring flowering. Catalog Stanley Cobb, Department 
S, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, New York. 











Pine Cones 


BEAUTIFUL HAND COLORED PINE CONES ~ Silver, 
gold, red, white, blue Lovely metallic lustre. Suitable 
for all decorations, Splendid Christmas tree ornaments. 
20 = or $1.00 postpaid. SEVEN ACRES, Green Vil- 
lage, 











Wildflowers _ 


CALIFORNIA WILDFLOWERS—Special mixture, over 20 
beautiful leading varieties. Grow anywhere. Giant packet 
25c. FREE catalog. Ask about growing Redwood Burl. 
E. JOHNSON, JERSEY AVE., EUREKA, CALIFORNIA. 











WILD FLOWERS, FERNS~—-Send for our Free Catalogue. 
WAKE ROBIN FARM, James Loder Park, Proprietor, 
HOME, PENNSYLVANIA. 





WILDFLOWERS IN THE HOUSE—1I Hepatica, Bloodroot, 

Spring Beauty, Squirrel Corn, Patridge terry, Foam 

Flower Pre-cooled ready for pot or terrarium. Any 4 

for $1.00 postpaid. HILLFIELD NURSERIES, GOSHEN, 
‘ONN, 
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Viola Bizarre 


PEAKING for the climate in which I 

live and the soil on which I garden, I 
think that I am safe in saying that we 
have no more valuable bedding plant than 
the Viola. That is taking into account all 
its faults, which are few indeed (a rather 
short life is the principal one), as well as 
its many virtues. The latter include a very 
short period between the sowing of seeds 
and the first flower, a steady production of 
eolorful blossoms until covered with snow, 
and an amiable disposition which induces a 
pleasing performance in almost any situa- 
tion, at least in this garden. Even with the 
long list of varieties now available, the 
Viola enthusiast embraces with joy every 
new kind offered by seedsmen, and not 
often is he disappointed with the results. 
Certainly, I was not disappointed this past 
trying summer by the performance of the 
new variety, Bizarre, which I had from the 
Ralph E, Huntington Nursery, Painesville, 
Ohio. Its splendid behavior and “a happy 
combination of two of the richest and gayest 
colors—pure violet-purple and clear apri- 
cot—” give it a high rank in my 1941 list 
of new items, 


Bishop’s Cocoanut Feeder 


HE English Starling 

nuisance at bird feeding stations, is, as 
every bird lover knows, an ever-present 
problem. A shotgun is the only deterrent 
that I have found for the latter; but 
Welles L. Bishop, 26 Bishop Place, Meriden, 
Conn., seems to have solved the other to 
a large extent by his swinging feeder, made 
of a shell and filled with suet, 
nuts, which makes a_ splendid 
attraction for Chickadees, Nuthatches and 
Woodpeckers. His interesting and instruc- 
tive catalogue pictures and describes this 
than fifty other feeders and 


Sparrow and 


cocoanut 


seeds and 


and more 
houses. 


Phlox Mary Louise 


T is natural, I suppose, for one who has 

gardened for years to expect that the 
copy writer had his toygue in his cheek 
when he wrote in Dreer’s (Henry A. Dreer, 
Inc., 1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia) 
catalogue that Phlox Mary Louise is “un- 
questionably the best white to date,” with 
“individual flowers twice as big as those 
of any other white Phlox.” But as is 
usually the case in a Dreer description, the 
plant’s performance bore out its truth. 
You really missed a treat if you overlooked 
Mary Louise last spring. 


Sweet Corn, Burgess Drought-tolerant 
Hybrid 


HIS year, with a deficiency of rainfall 
in this section of more than seven 
inches, was a good time to test the drought- 


resistance of any plant. Extra-early sweet 


Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


corn made a fair crop, but midseason 
plantings, with the exception of the one 
that heads this paragraph, were almost a 
complete failure. That speaks well for the 
variety and for the establishment (Burgess 
Seed and Plant Co., Galesburg, Michigan) 
that sent out the seed. It produced ears to 
a foot in length, filled to the tip with 
yellow kernels of good quality. The experi- 
ence prompts me to recommend it to gar- 
normally take dry 
weather into their calculations. 


deners who have to 


Soybean Bansei 


little charm for a lot of us; fortunately, 
is constantly changing, 
myriad new experiences each 


i gardening was static it would hold 
it 


bringing a 
year. One 
of my greatest pleasures during the last few 
years has been the search for new foods— 
which has led me into many 
ludicrous experiences and not a few pleasant 
Of late years the search for edible 
Soybeans has been an exciting adventure, 
ending in more than one gastronomical 
delight, not the least of which was the 
variety Bansei, which I had from Burpee 
(W. Atlee Burpee Co., 115 Burpee Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) last spring. It is, be- 
cause of its early maturity, especially 
valuable to the Northern gardener who is 
denied so many of the long-season varieties 


a search 


ones. 


and to the gardener on poor soil, because it 


is able to produce a good crop on _ less 
fertility than many others that I have 


grown. And the savor is exciting even to 


the gourmet. 


Hansen Hardy Apricot 


f you have difficulty in 

growing Apricots because of ‘their tender- 
ness to cold, a report from a friend in the 
Upper of Michigan should en- 
courage you to try again. He tells me the 
new Hansen, from the workshop of the plant 
wizard at the South Dakota Experiment 
Station, is perfectly hardy in his 
climate and produces an abundance of ex- 
cellent fruits. It, together with many other 
new ornamental and utilitarian plants, will 
be found in Brand’s (Brand’s Peony Farms, 
Inc., 134 East Division St., 
Minn.) new catalogue. 


experienced 


Peninsula 


severe 


Faribault, 


Vigoro Tablets 


iv I have mentioned Vigoro tablets before 
(and I suspect I did last spring at the 
start of the porch box season), I hope to 
be pardoned and perhaps thanked for calling 
the attention of window 
that easy, efficient way of feeding their 
house plants. I have used these tablets 
of concentrated plant food since their in- 
troduction, so I know something of their 
value to the grower of house plants. If 
your dealer does not have them, full par- 
ticulars may be had by addressing an 
inquiry to Swift & Company, Dept. C-3, 
Chicago, Ill. 


gardeners to 






GROW HEALTHY pLANTS 





















@ Move anywhere... use all year. 
End fuss and muss of hot beds and 
cold frames. Stop losses— save time, labor 
and money. Automatic hot water heat 
(gas, oil, or electric). 2 heating zones. 
**Lustra” glass admits more Ultra-Violet 
Rays. Very economical to operate. 4 sizes. 
Write today for FREE Folder, $ 
low prices, and all amazing Ss 
oown 


facts. 
@ BUILD YOUR OWN. It’s 
easy! Parts and “$ge8 





Try 
iS DAYS 
at our 


RISK! 


plans as low as... $@295 


ENE MFG. CO. 
= E, wisc. 







Dept. 542M RACIN 














SCENTED GERANIUMS 


17 varieties—Rooted Cuttings and 2% 
in. pots. 
Send for Price List 
MAGNOLIA NURSERIES 
Magnolia, Mass. 


















HANG BIRD FEEDERS NOW 


This feeder with a 
supply of food in it 
already to hang, 
made of Jersey cedar 
sent to you for $1.25 
post paid. Send a 
check or money order 
to-day for one or 
more of these feeders. 


THE CRESCENT COMPANY 











|_“*Birdville** Toms River, New Jersey 





















Wiit-Resistant! The 
nation’s favorite flower 
--Yellow, Crimson, 
Pink, Blue and White-- 
a l0c-Packet of each, 
all 5 for just 10c--send 
dime today. 

Maule's Seed Book FREE 
9Tested, guaranteed seeds for prize vegeta- 









bles ond flowers--all the best kinds for 
table and market postpaid. 

WM. HENRY MAULE 
455 Maule Building, Philadeiphia, Pa. 















GLADIOLUS ARISTOCRATS 


This year we are cutting your bulb ex- 
penses, .and ours, by issuing just our 
illustrated catalogue. Send for a copy and 
become acquainted with our _ extensive 
varieties and exceptional prices. 


FLYING CLOUD FARMS, INC. 
ACUSHNET, MASS. 

































Unusual opportunity to get these 
exquisite flowers for less than half 
last year’s price. Top-grade. Thrive 
in shade. Best varieties and colors 
mixed, 2 Tubers for 25c; 9 for 
$1.00. Postpaid. 

Special Collection 
of named varieties including 
Frilled, Carnation-flowered, Ca- 
mellia-flowered, and Single. All 
Giants. 3 Tubers each of 4 Types 
(12 in all) for only $1.75, Post- 
paid. Guaranteed to bloom. 
Beautiful Catalog Free 


Van Bourgondien Bros. 
Dept. 145 Babylon, N. Y. 
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Greenhouse Plants 


Also seeds and bulbs for Winter flowering 
Special introductory offer for December only: Azaleas 
for Winter bloom indoors, fine bushy plants full of 


buds 8 different colors: 8 for $3.00, 12 for $4.25. 
Free catalog, gives planting dates, growing tem>era- 
tures, and other helpful tips for many kinds of plants. 
Write for your copy today. 

S. COBB, Dept. 23F, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, 
we. ¥. 


SUPERIOR GLADS 


Ask for your copy of my _ fall pave list of 
newer Glads featuring numbers of special col- 
lections at reduced rates and further discounts 
for orders before December 15th. A post card 
will do. 


GRANT E. MITSCH Lebanon, Oregon 











ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner. Special 
offerings will be furnished on request. 
Advise blooming period desired and 
your growing conditions—i.e., night tem- 
perature. Seedlings of the Cattleya 
genera in 134-inch up to 4-inch pots at 
prices from $1 to $15. Descriptive cata- 
log with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Wichert, Ill. 

















When Christmas Comes 


SPRING is just around the corner and 

your garden friends will be looking for 

A NOVEL AND 

Plant Markers “vstrut‘cirr 
Here is the Aristocrat of gg gs 

them all — the Smith-Made Ff | 

* 





Metal Plant Marker which 
“Wears a Cap”. Made of 
metal, with a beautiful green 
enamel finish. The writing is 
protected by a transparent 
window, which stands up 
under sun and storm. It is 
the ideal present for your 
garden loving friends. 


We mail direct, prepaid, at Christmas time 
with Christmas Card bearing your name, 


Mail your order today to ©,, pnozen 1 
25 for $2 $ 


Smith Industries, Xenia, Ohio 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Dahlia Snowcrest 


READER of this department recently 
took me to task for excluding Dahlias, 
I have to plead guilty, of course, for a 


check of the last ten years reveals not a 
single mention of Dahlias. There are 
several reasons for that state of affairs, 


the large number of 


new introductions, 
which precludes the ordinary gardener 
keeping step with the procession, being 


not the least of them. Although I try 
to keep personal prejudices out of the dis- 
cussions, I find myself unable to enthuse 
over a flower merely because of monstrous 
size or bizarre color; consequently, unless 
I know a Dahlia has superior merit as a 
cut flower, I rarely take the trouble to 
look its way. With that confession out 
of the may I introduce a_ variety, 
Snowcrest, new to me, which has my hearty 
recommendation. It is what is called an 
incurved cactus, I believe, medium in size 
and white, tinged cream in color, with long 
stiff stems. The last, combined with a 
substance of flower which gives it long life 
as cutting material, completes the makeup 
of an outstanding Dahlia. The introducer, 
I understand, is Dahliadel Nurseries, Vine- 
land, N. J. 


way, 


Gift Packages for Window Gardeners 


HILE on the subject of Christmas gift 

suggestions, may I call attention to 
Park’s (Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Dept. F, 
Greenwood, S. C.) gift packages for window 
gardeners—an inexpensive way (the Scotch 
in me warms to that idea) to make your 
garden friends happy and to remind them 
of you throughout the year. As the con- 
tents of the packages (usually hardy bulbs 
for forcing in the window) vary from year 
to year, it is not possible when these notes 
are written to say of what their current 
offerings consist. Reference to their adver- 
tisements or literature will, however, give 
that information. 


Christmas Holly 


HIS is a reminder that there is still 

time to order English Holly from the 
Pacific Northwest and get it in time for 
your decorations. If you have become 
discouraged by the shabby wilted material 
which may have been cut for months and 
handled without respect for its perishable 
beauty, you will be agreeably surprised 
by the freshness of foliage and bright red 
berries of Gardenville’s (Gardenville Bulb 
growers, RFD. 6, Box 516 F, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington) Christmas Spirit box. 


Indoor-Outdoor Thermometer 


T may be tedious and the marks of a 

bore, as “the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form” tries to show us, to talk 
about the weather; but no subject is of 
more interest or of more import to 
gardeners. Consequently, temperature, pre- 
cipitation and other manifestations of that 


nature are an important part of the 
gardener’s life, and anything that tells him 
what is going on or is apt to happen in 
that sphere always attracts his attention. 
One of the most intriguing weather instru- 
ments that I have seen is the indoor- 
outdoor thermometer listed by Stumpp & 
Walter Co., 132-138 Church St., New York 
City. Room need not be taken for a minute 
description of this novel instrument, ex- 
cept to say that one of its tubes accurately 
registers the indoor temperature while the 
other (both in the same handsome case for 
installation inside the house) does the same 
for outdoors, 


Dianthus Tiny Rubies 


HAVE wanted all summer to say some- 

thing about the little Pink, Tiny Rubies, 
which heads this paragraph and _ have 
searched every catalogue in my file without 
finding it. I am taking a chance now on 
Carroll Gardens, Westminster, Md., since 
I have heard in a round about way that 


they will list it next spring. Perhaps 
others will also have it in_ sufficient 


quantity to sell. Wherever you get it (and 
I hope you will, if you love tiny things), 
you are going to be pleasantly surprised 
by its prodigious display of little double 
pinks, as much like tiny Carnations as they 
can be. My plants were flowered under 
glass last spring, so the color was much 
lighter than it would be outside, but either 
way, light pink or deep rose-pink, it is 
one of the most charming small (the flower 
stems were not over 4 or 5 inches tall 
inside) things that has come my way for 
some time. 


Soil Test Kit 


USSING about a Christmas present for 

that garden friend who has about 
everything? Perhaps a Sudbury soil test 
kit (Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory, P. 0. 
Box 656, South Sudbury, Mass.) may be 
the answer. A simple efficient outfit that 
can be used by the tyro as well as the ex- 
perienced gardener, it will tell in visual 
measurements just what is needed to make 
one’s soil most productive. Put all that in 
an attractive Christmas package and you 
have a gift fit for a princess or a prince, 
as the case may be. 


Ward-Off 


PBHAKING of the coming of winter, re- 

minds me that it will soon be time to 
start the campaign against rabbits and 
other rodents which flock to the garden in 
autumn. You will be making a good start 
in that direction by asking Paul Pfund, 
Pfund Villa, Lake St., Elmhurst, IIl., for 
particulars about his Ward-Off, a product 
which I have found very useful in making 
plants unattractive to rabbits. 


C. W. Woop 
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